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“An uncommonly gifted finger-picker and slide player, Vancouver’ Dawson could probably 
drop a guitar on your big toe, and you'd thank him because it sounded so good.” 
- The Globe And Mail 


OLD MAN 
LUEDECKE 


"a young man with an old soul, Old Man Luedecke pays homage to folk tradition while 
addressing contemporary issues that give his music relevance beyond it's twangy appeal. 
Clearly a labour of love." - Exclaim! Magazine 
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Quotable 


“All the great rap records of the late *80s and 


90s had their roots in folk. All the great punk 
rock of the ’70s had their roots in folk. Of course, 
[Woody] Guthrie is the obvious example, but folk 
is an artistic decision. The artist looks at his or her 
world and decides to show it to others, in the hopes 
of showing it we stand some chance at improving 
it ... that’s folk to me. All the rest is pop music.” 

— Jon Brooks 


“My heart is in the last hair of the bow, drawing it 
across the string and hearing the final brush of de- 
tail. That never happens on the rock’n’roll stage.” 
— Martin Hayes 
“At the time, to get into McGill [University] you 
had to have 10 per cent more than the 65 [average 
for acceptance] if you were Jewish. I wasn’t that 


good a student.” Sant 
— Sam Gesser 


68 . . . .Song: Auction Days, Jon Brooks 


70 . . . .Two Quebec fiddle tunes: 
Gigue a Loulou and Gigue a Méo 
— arranged by Pascal Gemme 
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‘ In a magazine you can only 
mm N ‘~~ read about a great albun. 
Give us sorrow! That sad joy! | 
. fve\us back our human things 
# let us stand a front the tanks of fear 
" with new folk songs to sing.” wicrkam fosrens.? AH 


‘The Later Greater Embarrassment’ 
~ from Jon Blgaks upcoming 2008 release, 
“Moth Nor Rust." 


Really, we think you should hear it. 
visit: wwwecordovabay.com 


a 
"Let me keep it Simple; 34M 


"He belongs in the exalted compsny of shouldn't be missed -no 


compatriots Leonard Cohen, Neil Young, exception~ from the collection 


4 Mary Mergsret O'Hara, The Band...What of anyone that appreciates top 
jonbrooks.ca is it about these Canadians?" eathy aurea : 


myspace.com/jonbrooks ~David Burke/RockN*Reel Msgezine, £007 — panty. soon 
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Penguin Eggs welcomes news, features and 
photos, but cannot accept responsibility for 
any unsolicited material. Please check with 
the editor prior to submitting any articles 
or artwork. We publish four times a year: 
Summer (June), Autumn (September), Winter 
(December) and Spring (March). 

All text and photographs are copyrighted 
and may not be reproduced without prior 
permission. Reviews can be duplicated for 
publicity purposes without consent. While we 
take care to ensure that all content is truthful, 
we cannot be held liable if found otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful album Penguin Eggs — a 
collection of mainly traditional British folk 
songs revitalized with extraordinary flair and 
ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, it has 
grown into a source of inspiration for such 
young, gifted performers as Kate Rusby and 
Eliza Carthy. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in a car 
crash in 1982 and has never fully recovered. 
He now seldom performs. His care and 
respect shown for the tradition and prudence 
to recognize the merits of innovation makes 
Penguin Eggs such an outrageously fine 
recording. This magazine strives to reiterate 
that spirit. Nic Jones’s Penguin Eggs is 
available through Topic Records. 

Penguin Eggs is published and printed 
in Canada and acknowledges the generous 
financial support from the Alberta 
Foundation for the Arts and the Government 
of Canada through the Publications 
Assistance Program and the Canada 
Magazine Fund toward our mailing, editorial 
and production costs. 
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editorial 


Anger has its uses. Like providing the in- 
spiration for this editorial. Mine stems from 
the Salmon Arm Roots & Blues debacle and 
the firing of its founder and artistic director, 
Linda Tanaka. Tanaka’s exemplary track 
record speaks volumes. She built Roots & 
Blues from scratch and turned it into one 
of the most successful mid-size festivals 
in the country. Last year it attracted record 
crowds and made in excess of $100,000 
— hardly terms for incompetence. To treat 
her with such disdain after all she’s done for 
that event beggars belief. What’s even more 
maddening is the fact that no board member 
in Salmon Arm will stand up and account 
for their actions. 

Folk festival boards, of course, have always 
been manipulated — for both positive and 
negative motives. In Salmon Arm voting 
privileges are bought with a festival member- 
ship. A system like that, of course, opens the 
door for any well-heeled carpetbagger to ma- 
nipulate the political process. Enough said. 

Fortunately, Tanaka immediately landed a 
position as interim artistic director at the Van- 
couver Folk Music Festival after its board de- 
cided not to renew Dugg Simpson’s contract. 
The significance of this personnel shift ought 
to prove a catalyst for the much-beleaguered 
festival — once the country’s flagship event, 
its status now long-eclipsed by the likes of 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton and, dare I say 
it, even Salmon Arm. 

The problems in Vancouver, however, 
are not insurmountable. Its debt stands 
upwards of $200,000. But to eliminate such 
a sum will take a major shift in its artistic 
and social policies. Vancouver, unlike its 
contemporaries, has always insisted on a 
no-stars policy. It’s a courageous stance. But 
let’s face it, it hasn’t worked for years — nei- 
ther erasing the debt nor increasing, in any 
meaningful way, the size of the audience. 
The proven formula for success at Canadian 
folk festivals requires name recognition. It’s 
really that simple. 

Furthermore, Vancouver must finally abol- 
ish its ridiculously antiquated prohibition 
policy. Imagine not allowing alcohol near 
folk music. Is there a dry folk festival in 
Europe? Not likely. A cold beer on a warm 
summer day on beautiful Jericho Beach 
while listening to exquisite music is so Civi- 
lized — and profitable, too. 

Finally, Vancouver must allow children in 
for free. It’s a small investment with huge 
rewards. They are the audience of the future. 
Trust me, by the time they reach 12 they’re 
hooked for life. Just ask my daughter. 

So two major British Columbia folk festi- 
vals now limp into the future. Only one shot 
itself in the foot. — By Roddy Campbell 
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Compiled from December and January sales at Sillons, 1149 Avenue Cartier, Quebec, QC 


lons’ top 15 


ckua’s top 20 


The Wheat Pool 
Chuck Prophet 

Buck 65 

Billy Manzik 

Ray Bonneville 

Steve Dawson 

Amy Lavere 

Luke Doucet 

Twilight Hotel 

Robert Plant & Alison Krauss 
Cat Power 
Undesirables 

Various 

The Waifs 

John Platania 

The Deep Dark Woods 
Ken Whiteley 

Kate Rusby 

Roomful of Blues 
Corb Lund 


Township 
Soap And Water 
Situation 

Billy Manzik 
Goin’ By Feel 


Waiting For The Lights. . . 


Anchors & Anvils 
Bloods To Rich 
Highway Prayer 
Raising Sand 
Jukebox 
Doghouse Dreams 
Juno Soundtrack 
Sun, Dirt, Water 


Blues, Waltzes & Badland.. . 


Hang Me Oh Hang Me 
One World Dance 
Awkward Annie 
Raisin’ A Ruckus 


Horse Soldier! Horse Soldier! 


(Shameless) 
(Yep Roc) 
(Strangefamous) 
(Independent) 
(Red House) 
(Black Hen) 
(Archer) 

(Six Shooter) 
(Killbeat) 
(Universal) 
(Matador) 
(Independent) 
(Rhino) 
(Compass) 
Black Hen) 


Trainwreck) 


Pure) 


( 
( 
(Borealis) 
( 
(Alligator) 
( 


Stony Plain) 


The most-played folk, roots and world discs on ckua radio — www.ckua.org — throughout January & February 


Sandro Perri 

Robert Plant & Alison Krauss 
Gram Parsons 

Hayden 


Sharon Jones & The Dap Kings 


Levon Helm 
Beirut 

The Sadies 
Ethiopiques 
Jorge Ben 


‘soundscapes’ top 10 


Tiny Mirrors 

Raising Sand 
Archive Vol 1 

In Field & Town 

100 Days, 100 nights 
Dirt Farmer 

Flying Club Cup 
New Seasons 


Very Best of Ethiopiques 


Forca Bruta 


(Constellation) 


(Universal) 
(Amoeba) 
(Universal) 
(Daptone) 
(Vanguard) 
(Ba Da Bing) 
(Outside) 
(Manteca) 


(Dusty Groove) 


Compiled from December and January sales at Soundscapes, 572 College St., Toronto, ON, 


Fred & Nicolas Pellerin 

Les Charbonniers De L’Enfer 
Robert Plant & Alison Krauss 
Plume Latraverse 

Emilie Clepper 

Mes Aieux 

Tinariwen 

Les Charbonniers De L’Enfer 
Youssou N’ Dour 

Intakto 

Yves Lambert 

Quimorucru 

Astor Piazzolla 

Angélique Kidjo 

Harry Manx & Kevin Breit 


The Band 
Ry Cooder 

Charlie Haden & Hank Jones 
Houndog 

Leo Kottke 

Daniel Lanois 

Latin Playboys 

Los Lobos 

Randy Newman 

Tom Waits 


Fred & Nicolas Pellerin 
Sacrée Rencontre 
Raising Sand 
Hors-Saisons 
Things May Come 
En Famille 

Aman Iman 

A la Grace de Dieu 
Rokku Mi Rokka 
Todavia 

Le Monde A Lambert 
ll 

10 CD Set 

Djin Djin 

In Good We Trust 


The Band 
Boomer’s Story 
Steal Away 
Houndog 
Greenhouse 
Acadie 

Latin Playboys 
Kiko 

Sail Away 

Bone Machine 


(Independent) 
(GSI) 
(Universal) 
(Independent) 
(Independent) 
(Victoire) 
(World Village) 
(GSI) 
(Nonesuch) 
(Pid) 

(Pruche Libre) 
(Independent) 
(Documents) 
(Razor & Tie) 
(Stony Plain) 


favourite 10 roots albums 


(Capitol) 
(Warmers) 
(Polygram) 
(Sony) 

(Beat Goes On) 
(Warmers) 
(Warmers) 
(Wamers) 
(WEA) 

(Island) 


Steve Dawson's latest recording, Waiting For The Lights To Come Up, is released by Black Hen Music 


music top 10° 


Justin Hines 
Treasa Levasseur 
Joni Mitchell 

Neil Young 

Anne Murray 
Thom Swift 
Jimmy Rankin 
Corb Lund 

Mark Fletcher 
Shaye 


SOMBNOTaONS 


—_ 


Sides on (Orange) 


Not A Straight Line (Festival) 
Shine (Hear Music) 
Live At Massey Hall (Reprise) 
Legends And Friends (EMI) 

Into The Dirt (Festival) 
Edge of Day (Song Dog) 
Horse Soldier! Horse Soldier! — (Stony Piain) 
The Unbroken Line (Independent) 
Last of Fire (EMI) 


Compiled from December and January sales at Music, 263 Huron, Rd, Sebringville, ON, NOK 1X0 


ground floor music top 10 


Oliver Schroer 


Robert Plant & Alison Krauss Raising Sand 


Tannis Slimmon 
Mavis Staples 
The Funky Mamas 


Levon Helm 
Oliver Schroer 
Aretha Franklin 


1 The Improbabillies 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5: 
6. Great Lake Swimmers 
Te 
8 
9 
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Hymns & Hers (Big Dog) 
(Universal) 
Lucky Blue (Independent) 
We’ll Never Turn Back (Epitah) 
Rollin’ Along (Funky Mamas) 
Ongiara (Nettwerk) 
Dirt Farmer (Vanguard) 
Camino (Big Dog) 
Rare & Unreleased (Rhino) 
The Improbabillies (Yodel-Ay-Hee) 


Compiled from December and January sales at Ground Floor Music 13 Quebec St., Guelph, ON. 


fred’s top 10 


ale Wonderful Grand Band Living In A Fog (Independent) 
74 Various Artists Rock & Roll Comes to. . . (Independent) 
3: Various Artists Feast of Cohen (Independent) 
4. Hey Rosetta Plan Your Escape (Independent) 
5. Idlers Corner (Independent) 
6. Amelia Curran War Brides (Sandbar) 
7. Buddy Wasisname & the other. . .Pop The Riverts (Independent) 
8. Feist The Reminder (Arts & Crafts) 
9. Duane Andrews Crocus (Independent) 
10. Sherry Ryan Wonderful Cures (Independent) 


Compiled from December and January sales at Fred's Records, 198 Duckworth St., St John’s, NL. 


megatunes’ top 10 


Te Robert Plant & Alison Krauss Raising Sand (Universal) 
2: Corb Lund Horse Soldier! Horse Soldier! (Stony Plain) 
os Compadres ~Buddy Where You Been? (Independent) 
4. Gram Parsons Archive Vol 1 (Amoeba) 
5: Various Artists I’m Not There Sountrack (Sony) 
6. Levon Helm Dirt Farmer (Vanguard) 
The Chip Taylor & Carrie Rodriguez Live From The Ruhr Triennale (mri Associated) 
8. Samantha Schultz Both Sides (Independent) 
9. Dion Son of Skip James (Verve) 

10. José Gonzalez In Our Nature (Mute) 


Compiled from December and January sales at Megatunes, 10355 Whyte Ave, Edmonton, AB. 


highlife’s top 10 


il Cat Power Juke Box (Matador) 

a Robert Plant & Alison Krauss Raising Sand (Rounder) 

3) Gaudi & Nusrat Fateh Ali Kahn Dub Qawwali (Six Degrees) 

4. Herbie Hancock River: The Joni Mitchell Letters (verve) 

5 Cheb i Sabbah Devotion (Six Degrees) 

6. Amy Winehouse Back To Black (Universal) 

Té- Delhi 2 Dublin Delhi 2 Dublin (Independent) 

8. Black Mountain In The Future (Scratch) 

9. k.d. lang Watershed (Warners) 
10. Buika Mi Nina Lola (Estrella Galicia) 


Compiled from December and January sales at Highlife Records, 1317 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC. 
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New Label New CDs 
New Music 


Ren BURKE 


\ 
CAL SCOTT 


Kevin parker Cal Scott 


Across the Black River 


“A top World CD” 


New York Times 


Patrick Street 
On the Fly 


Kevin Burke Andy Irvine 
John Carty Ged Foley 


Celtic Fiddle poeta) 


Equinoxe 
Kevin Burke Christian Lemaitre 
Ged Foley André Brunet 


CDs 


Concert Schedules 
Available at 


LoftusMusic.com 
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NewS-Gossip*RumoursTattle 


In a move that has drawn fierce criticism 
from across the country, the Salmon Arm 
Roots & Blues Festival fired its artistic di- 
rector and founder, Linda Tanaka, on Jan. 
7. As of press time, the festival board had 
yet to provide a clear-cut reason for Tana- 
ka’s dismissal. 

Tanaka has since accepted an interim po- 
sition as AD of the Vancouver Folk Music 
Festival, in the aftermath of its board termi- 
nating the contract of Dugg Simpson. 

At the Salmon Arm annual general meeting 
on Jan. 16, board member Bernd Herman- 
ski quoted from an operational review done 
in 2007 and alluded to low morale and fric- 
tion amongst staff and volunteers. Tanaka 
dismissed these allegations as a fabrication. 

While she spoke to Penguin Eggs, she was 
unable to comment publicly due to a legal 
agreement reached with her former employer. 

Tanaka founded Salmon Arm in 1991 as an 
indoor event and moved it outdoors a decade 
later. It has made money every year since 
— including a record-breaking box office in 
excess of $105,000 in 2007 — and has grown 
into, arguably, the best mid-size festival in 
Canada due to her daring and highly appeal- 
ing programming. Such success earned her a 
Community Achievement Award from Brit- 
ish Columbia Premier Gordon Campbell in 
April 2006. 

Hugo Rampen, whom Tanaka recom- 
mended the board hire in 2006 to deal with 
managerial duties, has been appointed inter- 


Linda Tanaka 
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im AD. Rampen refused to comment on the 
firing or the backlash it has provoked. 

Letters of support for Tanaka poured into 
the Salmon Arm Observer. Correspondents 
included Vancouver-based Festival Records 
owner Jack Schuller, Juno Award-winning 
songwriter Bill Bourne and numerous festi- 
val artistic directors such as Kerry Clarke 
(Calgary), Chris Frayer (Winnipeg) and 
Doug Cox (MusicFest). 

Bourne wrote: “Now that the festival is fi- 
nally a huge success, Linda is being laid off? 
Frankly, that is an astonishing development 
that, simply put, must be reversed.” 

Penguin Eggs has learned that the chairman 
of the board, Doug Hearn, and Rampen re- 
structured staff duties without Tanaka’s input 
prior to her firing. 

Hearn failed to respond to our attempts to 
contact him. Treasurer Louise Wallace also 
refused to shed light on the issue. “You’re 
not going to get a comment from us. That’s 
all I can tell you,” said Wallace. 

Tanaka’s first real indication her job was in 


jeopardy came Dec. 21, when Hearn phoned 


to tell her there would be a change in artistic 
direction. He didn’t explain what that might 
entail. He also told her to cancel a trip to the 
Association of Presenting Arts Performers 
annual conference in New York in January. 
On Jan. 16, the day of the AGM, an ad ap- 
peared in the Observer with a banner read- 
ing “Save The Festival.” It also asked the 


membership of the festival to re-elect the 


likes of Hearn to the board. It was attributed 
to The Friends of The Festival. Who they are 
is not quite clear. 

“It’s disgraceful, shameful,” said Terry 
Wickham, artistic director of the Edmonton 
Folk Music Festival, who often co-ordinat- 
ed bookings with Salmon Arm as it always 
“ “Save The 


Festival?’ That’s ironic. There would be no 


ran the week after Edmonton. 


festival without Linda. There’s money in the 
bank. The festival is doing really well. Linda 
beat huge odds to do that. I think the board 
should resign. 

“Morally, I can’t work with Salmon Arm 
unless there’s some kind of resolution agree- 
ment between Linda and the festival.” 

Meanwhile, Dugg Simpson’s 12-year ten- 
ure in Vancouver ended in mid-January when 
the festival’s board cancelled his contract. 
Tanaka will act as interim AD for 2008. 

“Because this is a personnel issue, the 
Vancouver Folk Music Festival will not be 
commenting,” said marketing and com- 
munications director Kevin McKeown. 
“Programming for this year’s festival (July 
18-20 at Jericho Beach Park) is well under- 
way and we will be announcing our lineup, 
as usual, in the early spring.” 

Simpson didn’t respond to several at- 
tempts to contact him. 

“Issues regarding the programming were 
mentioned at the [January] AGM as well as 
the teamwork model they are striving for. 


Relationships have been strained for some 


Photo by Jack Litrell 


time, so [Simpson’s termination] was inevi- 
table,” reported the e-zine, Vancouver Folk. 

Simpson is the fourth AD hired by the 
30-year-old festival, following Mitch Po- 
dolak, Gary Cristall and Sal Ferreras. 

a a a 

Amnesty International (Canada) is us- 
ing Toronto folksinger Eve Goldberg’s 
song The Streets of Burma as part of its 
campaign to help free U Gambira, one 
of the Buddhist monks who was detained 
following protests for democratic reforms 
in Burma in September. According to 
Amnesty, Gambira is likely being tortured 
and has been charged with high treason and 
sentenced to life imprisonment. The song 
can be heard and downloaded for a donation 
at www.amnesty.ca/streetsofburma. On the 
same site, an e-postcard can be signed and 
sent to the Burmese Embassy in Ottawa ask- 
ing them to free U Gambira. Donations for 
Amnesty can also be made through Gold- 
berg’s website at www.evegoldberg.com. 

a & & 

Steve Dawson, of Zubot & Dawson, is 
putting together a tribute to The Missis- 
sipppi Sheiks — one of the most popular 
string bands in the late ’20s and °30s — that 
will festure the likes of Ry Cooder, Kelly 
Joe Phelps, Geoff Muldaur, Bill Frisell & 
Greg Leisz, John Hammond, Amos Gar- 
rett, Wayne Horovitz and Bob Brozman. 

“There’s a number of cool people I can’t 
mention yet,’ says Dawson. “The concept 
might sway a little, but right now I’m 
planning on visiting most of these people 
at their own homes to do the track. We may 
also go with a house band, but we’re not 
sure. There’s a lot of factors obviously.” 


The Sheiks were formed in Jackson, 


MS, about 1926 and blended country and 
blues fiddle music with bawdy lyrics. Their 
best known song, the multimillion-selling 
crossover Sitting On The Top of the World, 
was covered by the likes of Bob Dylan, 
Howlin’ Wolf, Ray Charles and Cream. 

Meanwhile, Jesse Zubot appeared with 
the Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra 
on Feb. 7 where he performed an impro- 
vised violin concerto on top of the score 
he created for the orchestra. He is cur- 
rently working with Battery Opera and 
acclaimed modern dance choreographer 
Benoit Lachambre on a score for their 
upcoming dance piece, Body Scan, to be 
presented March 5-8 in Brest, France. This 
presentation will also feature work cre- 
ated by renowned American photographer 
Robert Flynt. 

Zubot will be touring in Hawksley 
Workman’s band for his upcoming 2008 
tour to support his new album, Between The 
Beautifuls. 

Linus Entertainment has taken over True 
North Records — Canada’s oldest indepen- 
dent record label — in a deal announced 
Dec. 18. The True North catalogue includes 
recordings by Bruce Cockburn, Blackie 
& The Rodeo Kings, Murray McLauch- 
lan, Stephen Fearing and such emerging 
performers as Catherine MacLellan. Linus 
Entertainment has released records by Gor- 
don Lightfoot, Ron Sexsmith, Downchild 
and Ashley MaclIsaac. Both companies are 
distributed in Canada by Universal Music. 

Bernie Finkelstein founded True North 
in 1969 and released Cockburn’s self-titled 
debut album a year later. The label has 
since put out more than 450 recordings and 


Eve Goldberg 


News 


won 40 Juno Awards. 

According to the business arrangements, 
Finkelstein, 63, will step down as president. 
He will remain, however, as chairman. 
Linus Entertainment’s Geoff Kulawick 
becomes CEO of both companies, and will 
be responsible for day-to-day management. 
Finkelstein will continue to operate Fin- 
kelstein Management, which has managed 
Cockburn since 1971. 

Maria Dunn spent much of January in 
Europe where her 2002 Juno-nominated 
album, For A Song, was re-released by the 
Dutch label Col-Me Records, an inde- 
pendent company with distribution by 
Rounder Europe. While Dunn toured the 
Netherlands, she and her band — Fiona 
Coll (fiddle) and Andy Illig (guitar) — also 
opened for (Annie) Grace, (Corrina) 
Hewat & (Karine) Polwart at the sold-out 
Strathclyde Suite in the Glasgow Royal 
Concert Hall during Celtic Connections. 

“What a thrill to play in my parents’ home 
town! We had the audience singing along 
to Can You Blame the Poor Miner?” says 
Maria. She plays the Heartwood Folk Club, 
Athabasca, AB, March 14 and the Northern 
Lights Folk Club, Edmonton, AB, March 15. 

The second annual Tongue On The Post 
two-day winter folk festival in Medicine 
Hat, AB, Jan. 25 and 26, proved to be 
a resounding success for its organizers. 
Attendance increased significantly from 
the inaugural event and the Saturday night 
main concert, which featured Valdy, Romi 
Mayes and Jim Byrnes backed by Zubot 
& Dawson and The Sojourners, sold out. 

a SP a 
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Tour dates April 2008 


Apr 11-Peterborough, Ontario, Market Hall 

Apr 12-Port Dover, Ontario, Lighthouse theatre 
Apr 13-Toronto, Ontario, Hugh’s Room 

Apr 15-Winnipeg, MB, West End Cultural Centre 
Apr 16-Banff, AB, Margaret Greenham Theatre 
Apr 17-Cochrane, AB, Cochrane RancheHouse 
Apr 18-Calgary, AB, Dalhousie Arts Centre 

Apr 19-Edmonton, AB, Festival Place 


Apr 20-Athatbasca, AB, 
Nancy Appleby Theatre 


Apr 22-Fort MacLeod, AB, 
Empress Theatre 


Apr 25-Kelowna, BC, Okanagan 
Mission Community Hall 


Apr 26-Vancouver, BC, 
St. James Hall 


estival 


DISTRIBUTION, INC. 


OYSTERBAND 


ee the bad boys of folk and rock, Oysterband have 
grown over the past five years into the role of musical 
custodians and godfathers of folk. The ‘house band’ role 
Oysterband played for part of these years drew on the 
group’s formidable musical skills, rather as The Last Waltz did 
once upon a time for The Band. 


“We had to go back to the essential impulse that’s kept the 
band kicking for almost 30 years - making new songs for 
ourselves,” says violinist lan Telfer. “Meet You There is the 
most consistent thing we’ve done as a grown-up band. It 
has what | like to think of as Oyster trademarks - a folk ear 
for a great vocal tune; strong lyrics; wry politics; and a sort of 
deep-down musicality that can afford 
to take itself fairly lightly. It’s essentially 
acoustic, essentially folk-based | 
suppose. But we try to put it over with 
big dynamics and a sense of musical 
theatre.” 


“tremendous, joyous, 
remarkable...” 
— Rolling Stone 


AVAILABLE AT FINE 

RECORD STORES EVERYWHERE 
WWW.FESTIVAL.BC.CA 
OR CALL 1-800-633-8282 


Erin Benjamin 


ArtsCan Circle has initiated a number of 
new benefit fundraising activities to finance 
sending musicians and artists to work 

with aboriginal youths in isolated northern 
communities. ACC is set to launch a House 
Concert Series and is looking for profes- 
sional musicians to participate in these gigs. 
It is also looking for volunteers to host 
house concerts that will provide space for 
20 or more people. 

While most of ArtsCan Circle’s money 
goes to travel expenses, it has now been 
granted an Aeroplan Air Miles account to 
accept donations of air miles! Aeroplan Air 
Miles can be used for the first leg of most 
flights and, obviously, would cut transporta- 
tion costs in half. For more information, go 
to www.artscancircle.ca or contact info@ 
artscancircle.ca. 

After seven years as executive director of 
the OCFF, Erin Benjamin leaves her post 
to take up the same position at CAPACOA 
(Canadian Arts Presenting Association). 
Benjamin begins her new job on March 
3 in Ottawa. She is largely credited for 
making the OCFF the premier showcase in 
the country for Canadian folk talent. She 
became its first EA in 2001 and oversaw the 
OCFF’s professional growth from a single 
filing cabinet in her home in Sudbury, ON, 
to a fully staffed office it now occupies in 
Ottawa. The 22nd annual OCFF Confer- 
ence takes place Oct. 23-26, 2008, at the 
Crowne Plaza, Ottawa. To register, go to 
www.ocff.ca 

a & & 

Toronto-based graphic artist and Juno 
award-winning album cover designer 
Michael Wrycraft recently won the Band 


Venue Poster category in the 7th Annual 
American Independent Music Awards. 

The poster titled Traveling Roadshow 
Extravaganza features Blackie and the 
Rodeo Kings wearing wrestling masks. 
Wrycraft received a second nomination for 
his Watermelon Slim Wheel Man poster. 
The winning design was selected from the 
largest number of entries the program has 
received to date. Wrycraft won a Juno in 2000 
for the album cover of Andy Stochansky’s 
Radiofusebox. 

The 11th Annual Maple Blues Awards 
took place Jan. 21 in Toronto. Hosted by 
Dawn Tyler Watson, the capacity crowd 
saw Colin James take top honours for En- 
tertainer, Electric Act, and Recording of the 
Year (Colin James and the Little Big Band 
3). Acoustic Act of the Year went to Harry 
Manx & Kevin Breit. Other winners in- 
cluded: Thom Swift (New Artist or Group 
of the Year); Harry Manx (Songwriter of 
the Year); Big Dave McLean (Blues With 
a Feeling — Lifetime Achievement Award); 
Brad Wheeler (Blues Booster — Lifetime 
Achievement Award). 

Nominees and categories announced for 
the April 6 Juno Awards include Roots and 
Traditional — Solo: Jill Barber For All 
Time (Baudelaire); David Francey Right 
of Passage (Laker); Corb Lund Horse 
Soldier! Horse Soldier! (Stony Plain); Oh 


IamaDJ-—-Iam what I play 


The Freewheeling Folk Show has been 
on the air since 1994 on 93.3 CFMU 
— the campus community radio station 
broadcast from McMaster University, 
Hamilton, ON. Hosted by Jim Marino, 
it offers a popular mix of folk, roots, 
blues, with the odd adventure into musi- 
cal boundary-pushing. Guest performers 
from Australia to Great Britain, as well 
as major Canadian musicians, are an 
important and regular aspect of the show. 
Marino also makes time for local artists 
and provides local community updates. 
He also produces special theme programs 
built around such subjects as John Allan 


News — 


Susanna Short Stories (Outside); Justin 
Rutledge The Devil On A Bench In Stanley 
Park (Six Shooter). 

Roots and Traditional — Group: Compa- 
dres / Buddy, Where You Been? (Celtino); 
Harry Manx & Kevin Breit /n Good We 
Trust (Stony Plain); Nathan Key Principles 
(Nettwerk); John Reischman & The 
Jaybirds Stellar Jays (Corvus); The Sadies 
New Seasons (Outside); 

World Music Album of the Year: Kiran 
Ahluwalia Wanderlust (Time Square); 


autorickshaw So The Journey Goes (Tala- 
Wallah); Jesse Cook Frontiers (EMI); Alex 
Cuba Agua Del Pozo (Caracol); Celso 
Machado Jogo Da Vida (CBC Records). 

Blues Album of the Year: Fathead 
Building Full Of Blues (Electro-F1); Little 
Miss Higgins Junction City (Independent); 
Harrison Kennedy High Country Blues 
(Electro-Fi); Jack de Keyzer Blues Thing 
(Blue Star); The Johnny Max Band A Les- 
son I’ve Learned (Pour Soul). 


The 50th annual Grammy Awards held 


Feb. 10 produced the following winners: 
Best Traditional Folk Album: Levon Helm, 
Dirt Farmer. Best Contemporary Folk 
Album: Steve Earle, Washington Square 
Serenade. Best Traditional World Music Al- 
bum: Soweto Gospel Choir, African Spirit. 
Best Contemporary World Music Album: 
Angelique Kidjo, Djin Djin. 


- % ‘Y, Jim Marino 
Cameron, Stan Rogers, Mariposa, trains, 
folk-rock, hootenany, and the 1946 Stelco 
strike. The Freewheeling Folk Show 

can be heard every Saturday from 10°” 
a.m. to noon EST, followed by Marino's 
Smokin’ Bluegrass Show from noon tol : 
p.m. on 93.3 CFMU or on.gfim met 
ter.ca on the Internet. je 
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Andy Palacio 1960 — 2008 


The news of the sudden death of char- 
ismatic musician and spokesman Andy 
Palacio shocked music lovers worldwide, 
who only recently had come to fully ap- 
preciate his music and his relentless efforts 
on behalf of his people. Palacio suffered a 
massive heart attack and stroke, and died in 
his native Belize on Jan. 19, 2008, writes 
Lark Clark 

On Dec. 2, 1960, in the village of Bar- 
ranco, Belize, Palacio was born into the 
Garifuna culture and spoke the Garifuna 
language as his mother tongue. (The Gari- 
funa are the descendants of slaves who 
survived a shipwreck in the Caribbean in 
1635 and intermarried with the indigenous 
Arawak and Carib peoples. Their language 
and way of life is a unique blend of these 
cultures.) 

Palacio’s cultural epiphany took place 
when, as a young man, he volunteered to 
work on a literacy project in Nicaragua. 
While there he recognized an old man as a 
Garifuna, and greeted him in his language. 
The man began to cry, proclaiming that he 
never expected to see such a young person 
speaking the language and believed the 
language was doomed to extinction. Gal- 
vanized by the realization that his culture 
was on the verge of disappearing, Palacio 
returned to Belize with a purpose. His dedi- 
cation found expression in writing poetry 
and songs and performing in the Garifuna 
language. “I saw what had happened to my 
people in Nicaragua. I saw music as a way 
of maintaining cultural pride and self es- 


teem, especially in young people.” He also 
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founded an organization called Sunrise, 
dedicated to documenting, preserving and 
distributing Belizean music. 

Working with Ivan Duran, the founder of 
the Stonetree record label in Belize, the two 
men initiated a project in an impromptu 
thatched-roof recording studio on the 
beach. Inviting Garifuna musicians from 
Honduras, Nicaragua and Guatemala over 
a four-month period, the multigenerational 
gathering jammed, shared traditional mate- 
rial and wrote new songs. The resulting 
CD, Watina (I Called Out), redefined Gari- 
funa roots music. The album was welcomed 
by critical acclaim, received international 
radio airplay, topped world music charts, 
and was nominated for a BBC Radio 3 
World Music award. During extensive 
tours, interviewers discovered Palacio to be 


an eloquent spokesman for his people with 


a brilliant intellect and powerful dignity. 
His sense of purpose was striking. “I’m 
not doing this for myself,” he said. “I don’t 
want to be a star.” 

Only recently awarded the Order of Meri- 
torious Service by the prime minster of Be- 
lize and named a Unesco Artist For Peace, 
Palacio’s abrupt death is a tragedy for the 
Garifuna people and for world music lov- 
ers, but there is solace in the recognition 
that Andy Palacio made the world aware 
of his unique culture and that he sparked a 


revival of Garifuna culture among its youth. 


Willie P. Bennett 1951 — 2008 


One of the most revered figures on the 
Canadian folk scene, Willie Patrick Bennett 
died at his home in Peterborough, ON, Feb. 
15, of natural causes. He was 56, writes 
Roddy Campbell. Bennett won a Juno for 
Best Solo Roots and Traditional Album 
in 1998 for Heartstrings — his first solo 
recording in nine years, which featured the 
likes of Bruce Cockburn, Stephen Fearing 
and members of Prairie Oyster. Bennett 
recorded five solo albums dating back to 
Tryin’ To Start Out Clean in 1975. His 
songs were covered by the likes of The 
Seldom Scene, Pure Prairie League, and 
Stan and Garnet Rogers. In 1995, however, 
he set aside his solo career to play mando- 
lin and harmonica as a sideman for Fred 
Eaglesmith. 

Known to all as Willie P., he was born in 
Toronto, Oct. 26, 1951, and began singing 
in the choir at Westwood Junior High. Like 


most aspiring local songwriters in the late 


The Kingston Trio circa 1961 
— John Stewart, bottom. 


60s, he played in coffeehouses, pubs, clubs 
and on campuses around Ontario, both as 

a solo act and with the band, Bone China. 
He would later join the bluegrass outfit the 
Dixie Flyers in the mid-’70s. 

Bennett’s songwriting collaborations 
included Goodbye, So Long, Hello with 
Russell deCarle of Prairie Oyster, which 
was named the 1990 Canadian Country 
Music Association’s song of the year. 

In 1996, Colin Linden, Stephen Fearing 
and Tom Wilson formed Blackie & The 
Rodeo Kings — a name they took from the 
title of Bennett’s 1978 album — and released 
High Or Hurtin’, a tribute disc of his songs. 

Last May, while performing onstage in 
Midland, ON, with Eaglesmith, Bennett 
suffered a heart attack. While he spent the 
rest of the year recuperating, he made plans 
to relaunch his solo career in 2008. Bennett 
is survived by his partner, Linda Duemo, 


John Stewart 1939 — 2008 
“The [Kingston] Trio started everybody 

singing folk. Before that, folk music was 
something communists did in basements.” 


Swansongs — 


So said John Stewart 
in an interview with 
author Robin Denselow 
for his book, The 
Music’s Over. Stewart 
replaced Dave Guard 
in the Kingston Trio in 
1961 and stayed for six 
years. He subsequently 
wrote Daydream Be- 
liever — an international 
hit for The Monkees 
— before finding fame 
of his own with the 
critically acclaimed LP, 
California Bloodlines. 
Rolling Stone magazine 
considered it one of the 
200 best albums of all 
time. His songs have 
been covered by the 
likes of U2, The Four 
Tops, Joan Baez, Nanci 
Griffith, Rosanne Cash, 
Dave Alvin and Mary 
Chapin Carpenter. 

John Coburn Stewart 
died from a stroke Jan. 
19 in the same San 


Diego, CA, hospital he was born in in 1939, 


He was 68, writes Roddy Campbell. Stew- 
art learned to play the ukelele as a boy. He 
dabbled with rock before Burl Ives inspired 
him to turn to folk. Playing both guitar and 
banjo, he formed the Cumberland Three, 
with Gil Robbins (father of the actor Tim 
Robbins) and John Montgomery. They 
made three albums before splitting up in 
1961. After Stewart’s extended stint in the 
clean-cut Kingston Trio, he almost formed 
a duo with John Denver but opted to record 
the album Signals Through the Glass with 
his wife, Buffy Ford, in 1967. That same 
year, the Monkees scored a massive hit 
with his Daydream Believer. Cushioned 

by the royalties, Stewart launched his solo 
career in 1969 with California Bloodlines, 
which he recorded in Nashville in the same 
week that Bob Dylan was in town making 
Nashville Skyline. In 1979, Stewart made 
Bombs Away Dream Babies. Its single Gold 
— featuring Stevie Nicks on harmony vocals 
— became his biggest hit. His next album, 
Dream Babies Go Hollywood, however, 
flopped. While Rosanne Cash topped the 


country charts in 1988 with his Runaway 
Train, Stewart’s commercial successes 
ended. Still, he continued to tour and record 
prolifically, self-releasing his albums or 
putting them out on small specialist folk 
labels such as Shanachie and Appleseed. 

In 2007, he was diagnosed with the early 


stages of Alzheimer’s disease. 


Ron Edwards 1930 — 2008 

Ron Edwards was a grandee when it came 
to documenting Australia’s folkways and 
indigenous cultures. Thankfully he “spe- 
cialized”, Ken Hunt exhales. 

He was born in Geelong, Victoria, on 
Oct. 10, 1930. Geelong was a throwback 
to a pre-mechanized agricultural age even 
then. And like their forebears, people sang, 
did comic turns, generally made their own 
entertainment. He recalled that he never 
consciously learned the songs that people 
sang. He just absorbed them. Edwards did 
far more than just absorb them. 

From small beginnings in 1951, he began 
collecting Australian folksongs and went 
into publishing them, initially with John 
Manifold as illustrated broadsides and then 
into other published forms. He went on to 
become one of Australia’s paramount song 
collectors. His collections included bush 
songs and wisdoms, convict broadsides, 
children’s songs and work songs. 

In 1950 he founded the Rams Skull Press. 
It was a publishing house dedicated to 
chronicling Australia’s folklore, bushcraft 
and Aboriginal folkways. Torres Strait 
culture was a particular interest of his. If 
all this sounds totally recondite, remember 
that Alfred Court Haddon’s anthropological 
field trip to the Torres Straits between Aus- 
tralia and New Guinea in 1898-99 was the 
first British field recording expedition that 
went equipped with a wax cylinder technol- 
ogy. Edwards was part of that continuum. 

Amongst his books are Songs from Dauan 


Island, Songs from Murray Island, Songs 


from Wararber Island and Songs from Yorke 


Island. Between 1984 and 2007, he was the 
editor of the Australian Folklore Society 
Journal. He published extensively about 
Australia’s folksongs. The heaviest (in all 
senses) volume was a limited-edition, 12- 
volume set called Australian Folk Songs. 
Thankfully, it went into a read-only CD- 
ROM edition. He died on Jan. 5, 2008. 
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Kyrie Kristmanson 


By Patrick Langston 

The interview begins with Kyrie Krist- 
manson explaining that her upcoming soph- 
omore album (working title: Pagan Love) is 
shaping up as an instrumentally minimalist 
effort. By the time we finish, she’s talked 
about the Old Testament, fate, folk music, 
sacred and profane love, introspection as a 
defining characteristic of the contemporary 
Western world, and the role of the artist in 
society. Small wonder this woman, who’s 
caught the ear of Canadian folk music lov- 
ers, is also a student of the humanities. 

Kristmanson, for those who missed the 
recent Canadian Folk Music Awards in 
Ottawa, is the now-19-year-old singer- 
songwriter who won Best Young Performer. 
Her voice has been described as having 
a “plummy” accent, her writing as being 
“exciting and thoughtful,” her music as 
showing folk, jazz and alternative rock 
influences. Born in Ottawa, Kristmanson 
has lived in Quebec, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan and London, England. She’s 
now back in her hometown, a second-year 
student in Carleton University’s College of 
the Humanities with her eye on a career in 
folk music. 

The humanities-folk connection makes 
sense when she points out the obvious but 
easily overlooked fact that, like the humani- 
ties, “folk music is concerned with humans. 
You can’t really study (how to play) folk 
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music, but you can study folks. The hu- 
manities inform my writing.” 

As evidence of that informing, she points 
to Origin of Stars, a song from the upcom- 
ing album that wrestles with the question 
of self-determination. To illustrate one 
perspective in the fate-or-free-will debate 
— that of an external force calling the shots 
— she’s based a stanza on the Old Testa- 
ment story of Abraham and Isaac, where 
God makes the final decision to save Isaac. 
(Does Kristmanson believe in fate? “I don’t 
know yet.”) 


“We all believe that art is as es- 
sential as things like doctors and 
lawyers because art is what gives 
people a sense of self.” 


Along with what she’s been reading, 
Kristmanson says her writing is influenced 
by her environment, not surprising in one 
who’s moved around a lot (both her parents 
are arts professionals and for many years 
relocated to study and work). “The way I 
develop a relationship with a place is by 
reading the authors and looking at the paint- 
ers and listening to music from that place.” 

She also sometimes needs to retreat from 
her environment. Pointing to our contem- 
porary complaint of information overload 
and the minimalism of her upcoming 
album, she says, “We’re going through a 
phase that’s incredibly fragmented; we’re 
confronted with little bits and pieces every- 


where. My songs are a place I can turn to 
for my own organized simplicity.” 
Information glut or not, Kristmanson be- 


lieves humanity has evolved in many ways 
for the better, with the Renaissance and 
Enlightenment marking huge leaps forward 
in human thought. And despite social reac- 
tionaries, she says, “I think we do live in an 
introspective time, we do reflect.” 

Along with her formal studies and obvious 
innate curiosity, Kristmanson credits din- 
nertime conversations as she was growing 
up for her belief in the transforming power 
of the humanities, and especially the arts. 

“We all believe that art is as essential as 
things like doctors and lawyers because art 
is what gives people a sense of self. With- 
out that, it’s very hard to have a vision and 
to work toward a vision.” 


MacCrimmon’s Revenge 


By Sandy MacDonald 

Like a butterfly bursting out of its con- 
strictive cocoon, MacCrimmon’s Revenge 
emerged a decade ago with an urgency to 
experience the bigger world. 

“We were all playing in a competition 
pipe band at the time, and I was the pipe 
major — leading the band astray,” laughs 
Glenn Coolen, one of the founders of the 
Nova Scotia Celtic septet MacCrimmon’s 
Revenge. An accomplished Highland piper, 
Coolen had grown frustrated with the tight- 
laced regiment and musical limitations of 
traditional competition piping. 

So, like a rebel clansman, Coolen 
gathered a half-dozen like-minded pipers 
and drummers and headed off to form 
MacCrimmon’s Revenge to trek the vast 


untrammelled possibilities of acoustic 
Celtic music. 

“We wanted to go exploring.” 

The late ’90s was a fertile period for a 
Celtic resurgence in Atlantic Canada. Raw- 
lins Cross was at the forefront of a group of 
Celtic-rock fusion bands; Ashley Maclsaac 
was fuelling his Cape Breton fiddle tunes 
with hip-hop beats. Natalie MacMaster, 
Slainte Mhath, The Barra MacNeils and 
others were edging traditional Celtic-in- 
formed music into the pop, jazz and world- 
beat sounds. 

But Coolen was as set against those 
forced marriages as he was against the 
hidebound piping traditions. “I admired 
what everyone was trying to do, but musi- 
cally I thought it was degrading the music. 
For me, the best Celtic music is rich and 
thick and textured with a long history.” 


“We’re looking to get a loud, com- 
plex and chaotic sound that allows 
a dynamic range from traditional 
instruments.” 


And so he set out in virtually uncharted 
barrens to create sweeping Celtic orchestral 
music that tastefully embraced other global 
music. It was ambitious, but the musicians 
were committed enough to lay out a musi- 
cal manifesto, including the goal to sound 
“huge and symphonic’, and the promise 
there would never be an electronic instru- 
ment in the band — though they could 
“fool people into thinking there was”. 

The band finally has released its sopho- 
more album, Ecstacy, which was five years 
in the making. (It was nominated for a 2008 
East Coast Music Award as Instrumental 
Recording of the Year.) 

It is a fabulously lush and complex 
album, mostly recorded in Coolen’s attic 
studio in downtown Dartmouth, N.S. Some 
pieces employ as many as 100 separate 
tracks, meticulously overlaying exotic 
percussion with ancient-sounding melody 
and harmony parts to flesh out the band’s 
musical ideas. 

“We're looking to get a loud, complex 
and chaotic sound that allows a dynamic 
range from traditional instruments,” says 
Coolen, an architect who works mainly as 
an art director for films shooting in Atlantic 
Canada. He describes the compositional 
style as “twisting and reshaping traditional 
Celtic musical forms.” 

The band revisits the near-extinct “dark 
side” of Cape Breton pipe music, the 
moody minor-key material that has been all 
but buried in favour of the rollicking jigs 


The big 


and reels that sweat-up the dance halls of 
Inverness County. 

Coolen goes as far as to actually change 
the scales on his chromatically-challenged 
Highland bagpipes to better accommodate 
the minor-key pieces. He also plays Uille- 


ann pipes, Scottish smallpipes and a myriad 


of whistles. 

Much of the exotic sound comes from 
the hypnotic didgeridoo of Mark Currie, 
who also contributes innovative bodhran - 
playing. Percussionist Ian MacMillan is an 
accomplished African hand drummer, and 
Guy Major, John Spearns and Jeff Harper 
add the strings of cello, acoustic guitar, 
Turkish oud and banjo. 

Not all their time is locked away in the 
attic studio. Coolen and others in the band 
still get out weekly to lead a couple of the 
local Irish pub sessions in Halifax, trading 
the lush orchestral waves of music for the 
driving reels and a dark brew. That satisfies 


the performance urges for the players, since 


MacCrimmon’s Revenge only play live a 
few times a year, usually at festivals. 

“The people who like us may be few in 
number, but they like us a lot,” chuckles 
Coolen. “We get great comments from peo- 
ple ‘in the know’ — that keeps us going.” 


Mariam Matossian 


By Tony Montague 

What seemed at first like a disaster turned 
out to be a blessing in disguise. Six years 
ago, singer Mariam Matossian took time 
out from teaching English in Vancouver 
to do voluntary service in Armenia, her 
ancestral homeland. But when she got back 
to Canada, her job was gone. 

“It was summer, and not the best time to 
be looking for work as a teacher. People 
said, “Why don’t you pursue your music?’ 
So I did. After applying to the Canada 
Council to make a recording, I met a 
producer who really liked what I did, and 
we started working together. Just before 
Christmas the grant came through — and 
since then everything’s been wonderful.” 

Matossian sings Armenian folk songs and 
her own compositions in a similar vein, 
with a voice that’s brimming with emo- 
tional resonance, clear and unforced. Her 
spare arrangements draw out the essence of 
the beautiful melodies. 

Far From Home (2004), Matossian’s 
debut, created a ripple in Canadian world 
music circles and /n the Light, her recently 
released second album, is even more im- 
pressive. It features a cluster of Vancouver’s 
top jazz and roots musicians — Eliot Polsky 


on percussion, Gord Grdina on oud, Jesse 
Zubot on violin, Pepe Danza on flutes — as 
well as duduk player Martin Haroutounian. 
Matoussian’s sister, Sarah, and her mother, 
Haigo, help out on background vocals. 

“My mom taught me the Armenian 
language through poetry, stories and songs, 
and her passion for our cultural heritage has 
fuelled my own. She used to sing in Arme- 
nian as I was growing up, and had a huge 
influence on me — as did the liturgy and 
chants of the Armenian Orthodox Church. 
Nverus, the song I wrote for her on the new 
album, has that liturgical character with its 
long phrases.” 


“My mom taught me the Armenian 
language through poetry, stories and 
songs, and her passion for our cul- 
tural heritage has fuelled my own.” 


These days Matossian lives far from her 
family. A year and a half ago, she got mar- 
ried and moved to South Carolina — where 
she’s expecting her first child. “It’s interest- 
ing that bearing a child has changed my 
voice. I can hear it when I sing — there’s 
a different depth, and more feeling. I’m an 
emotional person by nature, but even more 
so now.” 

The most moving song on Jn the Light is 
Matossians’s Narineh, a lament on which her 
voice is backed only by oud. It concerns a 
little Armenian girl who went missing in Iraq. 

“She’s the niece of one of my friends, and 
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when I first heard the story it haunted me 
so that I couldn’t go to bed that night. Then 
the melody came. I really pushed myself 
with this album. I’m very picky about 
material, and even the folk songs are my 


own interpretation — with an extra verse or 


a bridge section.” 

Matossian has two bands — one on 
the West Coast and another based out of 
Montreal — and plans to resume touring and 
performing soon after the birth. “I hope to 
be back in Vancouver this summer to play 
some festivals. I miss my parents and the 
ocean and mountains, but at the same time 
I’m so happy here doing what I love most 
— introducing people to the incredible 
richness of Armenian song, and taking it 
farther.” 


C.R. Avery 


By David McPherson 

C.R. Avery answers questions like he’s 
giving a spoken-word performance, with 
short, rhythmic responses that are more 
poetic than pedantic. 

One minute he’s a slam-poet and beat- 
boxer, the next an acoustic bluesman and 
son of Dylan — C.R. Avery’s music is all 
over the musical map. He’s even penned 
what he calls hip-hop operas, performing 
them in barrooms across North America. 
Check out his website (www.cravery. 
com) to read two of these scripts. Asked to 
describe these performances, Avery simply 
says, “Like Howard Hughes said, it’s the 
way of the future ... way of the future.” 

Whether hip-hop operas are the way of 
the future is not up for debate here, but it’s 
this variety that makes this Vancouver ar- 
tiste So unique, entertaining and unpredict- 


able. Part Henry Rollins, part Tom Waits, 
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part freestyle-folkie and a whole lotta hap- 
pening hip-hopper, it only takes one listen 
to the 13 songs on his latest record, Magic 
Hour Sailor Songs, to understand where 
this hobo is coming from. 

“A lone man with a harmonica is a hobo, 
and I wanted to be a hobo erotic,” Avery says. 

Avery attacks the harmonica like a Delta 


acoustic blues master of a bygone era, but 


just when you think you’ ve grasped the true 


nature of his muse and that he’s a throw- 
back to these lost legends, he mixes in 
some beat-boxing and spoken words. This 
is especially evident on The Boxer Who 
Just Returned From London. 

“T like Lazy Lester, Lucinda Williams 
and blues scholars from Seattle, so when 
my turn comes to sing, it all comes out,” he 
says. “I see myself as much a part of Bach’s 
Pachelbel Canon as the folk canon.” 

Avery has been riding the rails from town 
to town with ordinary folk since he was a 
teen. Listening to his lyrics, one senses Jack 
Kerouac is one of his touchstones. Asked 
about this influence, in typical, atypical 
Avery fashion, he replies by quoting the 
American Beat writer. 

“Building is ancient red ... 1880 redbrick 
... three storeys ... over its roof I can see 
cosmic Italian old-fashioned 18-storey 
office block building with ornaments 
and blueprint lights inside reminds me of 
eternity.” 


“A lone man with a harmonica is 
a hobo, and | wanted to be a hobo 
erotic.” 


Besides Beat writers, Avery’s inspiration 
comes from café conversations, listening to 
a digital Dylan on satellite radio and travels 
by train around the world, to name but a 
few. Poetry is also a key cog in Avery’s art. 
Magic Hour Sailor Songs comes complete 
with a slim chapbook of 14 of his poems 
exploring subjects such as Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau (True Love in a Can Baby) and im- 
ages evoked by watching CNN in Germany 
(Holing Up in Frankfurt). Avery even 


puts Allen Ginsberg verse (New Stanzas 


for Amazing Grace) to music on his new 


record. 

“Dylan on his radio show is reciting po- 
etry with the same cadence Ginsberg read 
... lordy lordy,” he says. “I found the poem 


on 4th in West Van at a bookstore called 
Blacksheep. The owner, George, let me 
copy out the poem from the $29.99 book. It 


was many, many moons ago.” 
Allison Lupton 


By Matt Carter 

Have you ever had to wait in the doctor’s 
office, sick as a dog? The chairs seem 
uncomfortable, the magazines are three 
years old, and that snotty kid next to you 
keeps coughing on your arm. It feels like 
you’re stuck in time and the wait seems 
unbearable. 

Well, for fans of Ontario songstress Alli- 
son Lupton, the past seven years have been 
spent in a perpetual doctor’s office waiting 
for acure. Luckily for all of us, it’s finally 
at hand. 

“A recording is a snapshot of musicians 
at a certain moment in time,” says Al- 
lison. “I think the snapshot of this album 
would show that I continue to love playing 
traditional songs and tunes but have now 
included some of my own writing for the 
first time.” 

After playing for several years with some 
of Ontario’s best known folk musicians 


Allison Lupton 


like Ian Bell, Dennis Rondeau, Jay Weiler, 
and husband Geoff Somers, Lupton and 
company have recognized their collective 
chemistry and put it to good use on a new 
album. 

“Fly Like Swallows is different. We 
settled into a five-piece band, the material 
has been ‘road tested’, and everyone has a 
hand in the writing and arranging process. 
It’s very much a group project.” 

Lupton, Somers and Bell have all contrib- 
uted songs to the album and everyone has 


thrown in a tune for good measure! 


“A recording is a snapshot of musi- 
cians at a certain moment in time,” 


Fly Like Swallows unveils the group’s 
true musical identity. The album’s sound 
is a combination of Celtic and old-time 
flavours mixed with a hint of Ottawa Val- 
ley and French-Canadian fiddling — a true 
Canadian sound. The songs are wonderfully 
structured with flowing melodic arrange- 
ments that carry the words and stories with 
ease and grace. The instrumentals are great. 
Jigs, reels and waltzes offer a nice contrast 
to the album’s songs without swaying too 
far from home. 

The project was recorded with James 
Gordon at his Pipe Street Stu- 
dios. Lupton recorded both her 
albums with Gordon, a person 
with a strong appreciation for 
the group and their music. He, 
too, has noticed the effect time 
has had on the band’s overall 
strength. 

“With My True Love, it took 
us a while to settle on a working 
method that suited the material,” 
says Gordon. “With the new 
album, Allison had matured as 
an artist to the point where she 
was able to come to my studio 
with a clear vision of where she 
wanted to go with it ... so much 
so that I acted less as a producer 
and more as engineer ... with 
an emphasis on the ‘ear’ part of 
that!” he added. 

“The recording sessions were 
always a pleasure,” he says. “She 
has a way of putting everyone at 
ease. Lots of laughter!” 

For Lupton, the feeling is 
mutual. 

“James is wonderful to work 
with,” she says. “He is creative, 


smart and funny with a wealth of ideas and 
expertise. The perfect engineer-producer.” 

Well worth the wait, this disc will be 
spinning in my player for months, remind- 
ing me that all is right with the world once 
again. 


William Pint & Felicia Dale 


By Tim Readman 

Music of the sea, sailors, fishermen and 
ships has added many fine shanties and 
hornpipes to traditional music’s locker. 
One of the finest exponents of the genre is 
Seattle-based duo William Pint and Felicia 
Dale. Inspired by singers like Louis Killen, 
Stan Hugel, Johnny Collins and Stuart 
Frank, they have been touting saltwater 
music and myth around North America and 
Europe for more than 15 years. 

They have found themselves a safe har- 
bour in the international network of venues 
supporting nautical music. Says Pint: 

“We play a lot on the East Coast; there’s 
interest all down the Atlantic Coast. There 
are shanty festivals and even pirate music 
festivals.” 

They are regular visitors to the U.K. 

The English influence is apparent in their 
choice of songs. “It is a real great source 
of material for us,” Pint explains. “There 
are SO many opportunities to learn songs 


The big buzz — 


from floor singers and festival perform- 
ers. There are source singers who perform 
regularly but aren’t well known outside of 
their region. There’s a Top 40 that every- 
body sings, so we made an effort to dig 
deeper and find songs that have hardly been 
touched, then we add our own twist.” 

Dale’s use of the hurdy gurdy helps set 
them apart. “It is an unusual instrument for 
this type of music. It wouldn’t do well at 
sea — you'd spend the whole time tuning 
it!” she observes. That venerable instru- 
ment, along with fiddle, whistle, guitar, 
bodhran, mandolin and lusty singing, give 
them their distinctive solid sound. 


“| find it suspicious that anytime 
they find a woman onboard in those 
songs, they always have women’s 
clothes for her to change into. 
What’s that about?” 


“The songs reflect the human condition,” 
says Pint. “There are also work songs 
which are sung to the rhythm of the cap- 
stan, or whatever. They have catchy, memo- 
rable choruses that are easy to remember. 

“This music has universal themes like sepa- 
ration and lost love that anyone can relate 
to,’ Dale continues. “There are lots of songs 
that have similar themes, the same things 
probably happened to hundreds and hundreds 
of sailors over time.” Like the oft- 
repeated tales of women disguised 
as men aboard ship. 

“Many were documented, they 
were real people; women bored 
with the lack of adventure and 
opportunity those times offered,” 
explains Dale. “I find it suspi- 
cious that anytime they find a 
woman onboard in those songs, 
they always have women’s 
clothes for her to change into,” 
she continues. “What’s that 
about?” 

Their latest release, The Set of 
the Sail, has 12 stout tunes on 
it, hearty, robust songs all. It’s a 
fine way for ye landlubbers to get 
your feet wet, and discover the 
joys of nautical music. Or you 
could go and see them perform. 

They haven’t played north of 
the border for a while but both 
wax enthusiastic about returning 
soon. That’s something for us all 
to look forward to ... and if you 
do go and see them, remember to 
join in on the choruses, or there’ I] 
be 50 lashes at dawn. 
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Confirmed artists for August 7-10, 2008 
Bellowhead, Carolina Chocolate Drops, The Duhks, Eliza Gilkyson & Nina 


‘Gerber, Haugaard & Hoirup, The Jerry Douglas Band, Karine Polwart, Der- 
vish, Maura O'Connell, Ron Sexsmith. 


(Pssst. . .pssst...and 54 more to be added) 
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Critics’ Albums of the Year 

1 Robert Plant & Alison Krauss 

Raising Sand (Rounder) 

2 Harry Manx & Kevin Breit, 

In Good We Trust (Stony Plain) . 
Mavis Staples, We’ll Never Turn Back (anti) 

Tinariwen, Aman Iman — Water of Life (Ouside) 

5 Levon Helm, Dirt Farmer (vanguard) 

Martin Simpson, Prodigal Son (Compass) 

7 John Wort Hannam, Two-Bit Suit (Biack Hen) 
Andy Palacio & The Garifuna 
Collective, Watina (Cumbancha) 

9 David Francey, Right of Passage (Laker Music) 
Tannis Slimmon, Lucky Blue (independent) 


Past Album of the Year Winners: 

2006: Bob Dylan, Modern Times (Columbia) 

2005: Lynn Miles, Love Sweet Love (true Nonh) 

2004: David Francey, The Waking Hour (Laker Music) 
2003: David Francey, Skating Rink (Laker Music) 

2002: Harry Manx, Wise And Otherwise (NorhemBluest) 

2001: David Francey, Far End of Summer (Laker Music) 


Little Miss Higgins 


Alison Krauss & Robert Plant 


Critics’ New Discoveries of 2007 
1 Little Miss Higgins, Seth Lakeman, 
Catherine MacLellan (a three-way tie) 


Past New Discovery Winners 
2006: Crooked Still 
2005: Ridley Bent and House of Doc 
2004: Fiamma Fumana 
2003: Rae Spoon 
2002: Ruthie Foster and Kathicen Edwards 
2001: Harry Manx 


Robert Plant, the former Led Zepplin 
frontman, in Penguin Eggs? To anyone 
who has followed Plant’s career of late, 
that’s not as strange as it seems. He keeps 
an active eye on both the world music 
and roots scenes. His collaboration with 
noted bluegrass singer Alison Krauss has 
certainly paid dividends as a critical and . 
commercial success. Their Raising Sand 
was easily voted Album of the Year by our 


Seth Lakeman 


panel of jurors. Harry Manx & Kevin B re 
were top Canadians in a three-way tie for 
second place. John Wort Hannam, David 
Francey and Tannis Slimmon rounded out 
the national presence in the Top 10. 

As always, the Critics’ New Discover- 
ies category turned into a real dogfight, 
with three performers tied for the top spot. 
Obviously, England’s Seth Lakeman made 
a huge impression at the Edmonton Folk 
Music Festival last summer, as it was the 
only date he played in Canada. Little Miss 
Higgins and Catherine MacLellan clearly 
drew strength from the well-received 
albums they released in 2007. 

More than 50 members of the media, 
folk club and folk festival artistic directors, 
musicians, speciality record store staff, 
and various individuals with a professional 
knowledge of folk, roots and world music 
in Canada, participated in this, our seventh 
annual poll. As in years past, we asked par- 
ticipants to list their favourite 10 recordings 
released nationally in 2007. Every nomina- 
tion, listed alphabetically, received one 
point. The winner gathered the most points. 
For the New Discovery category, we asked 
for three nominations. The only stipulation 
we placed on all respondents was not to 
vote for anyone with whom they shared a 
professional association. 

Much thanks, then, to all who kindly wok. 
time to participate. And a hearty congratu- 
lations to our winners. If you turn the pag 
you will see how all our judges voted. 
_ — Roddy Campbell : 
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Robert Plant} Alison Krauss 


Derek Andrews: President Canadian Folk Alliance: 
autorickshaw, So The Journey Goes (Tala-Wallah 
Records); Feist, Reminder (Arts & Crafts); Bassekou 
Kouyate, Segu Blue (Out Here); Kyrie Kristmanson, 
The Kyrie K Groove (Independent); Bill Laswell, The 
Intercontinentals (Nonesuch); Treasa Levasseur, Not 

A Straight Line (Slim Chicken Enterprises); Ivy Mairi, 
Well You (Latent); Harry Manx & Kevin Breit, In Good 
We Trust (Stony Plain); Plan C, Volar (Issi); Mavis 
Staples, We’ll Never Turn Back (Anti). New Discover- 
ies: Bombolesse, Psychotropical Orchestra, Rupa & The 
April Fishes. 


Mike Barker: AD, Folk Under The Clock, Peter- 
borough: Alex Cuba, Agua Del Pozo (Caracol); Julie 
Fowlis, Cuilidh (Shoeshine); David Francey, Right of 
Passage (Laker); Martyn Joseph, Vegas, (Pipe); Lau, 
Lightweights and Gentlemen (Reveal); Harry Manx & 
Kevin Bright, In Good We Trust (Stony Plain); Kate 
Rusby, Awkward Annie, (Pure); Martin Simpson, Prodi- 
gal Son, (Topic); Tinariwen, Aman Iman: Water Is Life 
(World Village); Various Artists, The Imagined Village 
(Real World). New Discoveries: Bajo Fondo Tango 
Club, Alex Cuba, Julie Fowlis. 


Erin Barnhardt: Canadian Executive Drector North 
American Folk Alliance: Jim Bryson, + Where the 
Bungalows Roam (Kelp Records); Creaking Tree String 
Quartet, The Soundtrack (Independent); Infamous 
Stringdusters, Fork in the Road (Sugar Hill); Claire 
Jenkins, Crow’s Nest/Nid de Pie (Independent); Sharon 
Jones and the Dap-Kings, /00 Days, 100 Nights 
(Daptone); Kobo Town, /ndependence (Independent); 
Catherine MacLellan, Church Bell Blues (True North); 
Harry Manx and Kevin Breit, In Good We Trust (Stony 
Plain); Red Stick Ramblers, Made in the Shade (Sugar 
Hill); Souljazz Orchestra, Freedom No Go Die (Do 
Right! Music). New Discoveries: Toumani Diabate and 
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the Symmetric Orchestra, Kyrie Kristmanson, Abigail 
Washburn and The Sparrow Quartet. 


Jo Beattie: AD, Prince George Folkfest, Radio host, 
Off The Beaten Track: Leroy Bell, Live In 3D (Martez 
Music); The Choir Practise, The Choir Practise (Mint 
Records); Doug Cox And Salil Bhatt, Slide To Freedom 
(Northern Blues); Alex Cuba, Agua Del Pozo (Caracol); 
Ruthie Foster, The Phenomenal Ruthie Foster (Blue 
Corn Music); Leela Gilday, Sedze (Independent); Cara 
Luft, The Light Fantastic (Black Hen Music); Dan Man- 
gan, Postcards And Daydreaming (Independent); Harry 
Manx and Kevin Breit, /n Good We Trust (Stony Plain); 
Navaz, Navaz/ (Independent). New Discoveries: The 
Choir Practise, Dan Mangan, Zapato Negro. 


Yves Bernard: Music journalist (Le Devoir), radio host 
CIBL and CKDG (Montreal): Esma, Mon histoire (Ac- 
cords croisés/Fusion 111); Kleztory, Nomade (Amerix 
SRI); Yves Lambert & le Bébert Orchestra, Le monde a 
Lambert (Pruche libre/Fusion111); Mahwash, Ghazals 
Afghans (Accords croisés/Fusion 111); Hugh Masekela, 
Live At The Market Theater (Times Square Records/ 
Fusion 111); Youssou N’ Dour, Rokku Mi Rokka (None- 
such/Warner); Andy Palacio & The Garifuna Collective, 
Watina (Cumbancha Koch); Tinariwen, Aman Iman: 
Water Is Life (World Village); Various artists, Colombia! 
The Golden Age of Discos Fuentes (Soundway/Fusion 
111); Le Vent du Nord, Dans les Airs (Borealis). New 
Discoveries: Denis Chang, Labess, Fred et Nicolas 
Pellerin. 


Allison Brown: Radio host, For the Folk (CHRW Lon- 
don): Shaman Ayerhart, Auspex (Medicine Ball); James 
Cummins, Bloom (Indie); Kaya Fraser, Tremor & Slip 
(Sauternine Records); Romi Mayes & The D-Rangers, 
Beverley Street —Tribute To David Essig (Dollartone 
Records); Katie Moore, The Only Thing Worse (Borea- 
lis); Evalyn Parry, Small Theatres (Borealis); Robert 
Plant & Alison Krauss, Raising Sand (Rounder); Tannis 
Slimmon, Lucky Blue (Indie); Two Minute Miracles, 
Volume VI; The Lions Of Love (WeeWerk); Neil Young, 
Live At Massey Hall 1971 (Reprise). New Discoveries: 
Blue Richard & The Apricots, Kaya Fraser, The Good 


Lovelies. 


Roddy Campbell: Editor, Penguin Eggs: Deep Dark 
Woods, Hang Me Oh Hang Me (Black Hen); Gogol 
Bordello, Super Taranta (Side One Dummy); Outlaw 
Social, Dry Bones (Independent); Evalyn Parry, Small 
Theatres (Borealis); Martin Simpson, Prodigal Son 
(Topic); Tannis Slimmon, Lucky Blue (Independent); 
Mavis Staples, We'll Never Turn Back (Anti); Tinari- 
wen, Aman Iman: Water Is Life (World Village); Rachel 
Unthank & The Winterset, The Bairns (Rabble Rouser); 
Various Artists, The Imagined Village (Real World). 
New Discoveries: Seth Lakeman, Toumast, Rachel 
Unthank & The Winterset. 


Charlie Cares: Groundfloor Music, Guelph: Kris 
Drever, Black Water (Compass); Julie Fowlis, Cuilidh 
(Shoeshine); Frank Harte & Donal Lunny, There's 
Gangs Of Them Digging (The Daisy Label); Levon 
Helm, Dirt Farmer (Vanguard); Joel Mabus, The Banjo 
Monologues (Fossil); Shahram Nazeri, The Passion 

of Rumi (Quartertone); Martin Simpson, Prodigal Son 
(Compass); Mavis Staples, We’ll Never Turn Back 
(Anti); Tinariwen, Aman Iman: Water Is Life (World 
Village); Vieux Farka Toure, Vieux Farka Toure (World 
Village). New Discoveries: Balkan Beat Box, Diana 
Braithwaite, Julie Fowlis. 


Mary Beth Carty: Penguin Eggs contributor: Kim 
Barlow, Champ (Jericho Beach); Emilie Clepper, Things 
May Come (Independent); Gypsophelia, Minor Hope 
(Independent), Catherine MacLellan, Church Bell Blues 
(True North); Mr. Something Something and Ikwunga, 
Deep Sleep (World); Petunia, Petunia & The Loons 
(Forward); Jayme Stone, The Utmost (Independent); 


Swampward Orchestra, Donkey Boy! (Independent); La 
Tourelle Orkestra, La March aux Vertiges (Indepen- 
dent); The Quavers, Lit By Your Phone (Shiny). New 
Discoveries: The Ghost Bees, Isabelle et les Rats, Mr. 
Something Something. 


Kerry Clarke: AD, Calgary Folk Music Festival, 

radio host, Alternative To What? CJSW Radio: Bright 
Eyes, Cassadaga (Saddle Creek); Carolina Chocolate 
Drops, Dona Got A Rambin’ Mind (Music Maker); Kris 
Demeanor, Go Away With Me and The Guilt and the 
Shame: Tales of the Canadian West (Independent); Mary 
Gauthier, Between Daylight and Dark (Lost High- 
way); Joe Henry, Civilians (Anti); Sharon Jones and 

the Dap-Kings, One 100 Days 100 Nights (Daptone); 
Nathan, Key Principles (Nettwerk); Andy Palacio & 

the Garifuna Collective, Watina (Cumbancha); Linda 
Thompson, Versatile Heart (Rounder); Tinariwen, Aman 
Iman: Water Is Life (World Village). New Discoveries: 
Hawk and a Hacksaw, Lo Cor De La Plana, Outlaw 
Social. 


Lark Clark: Radio host, World Spinning CKUA 

Radio Network: Kiran Ahluwahlia, Wanderlust (Times 
Square); autorickshaw, So The Journey Goes (Indepen- 
dent); Adam Chaki Snowcité (Independent); Doug Cox 
& Salil Bhatt, Slide To Freedom (Northern Blues); Kobo 
Town, /ndependence (Independent); Mariam Matosian, 
In The Light (Independent); Mighty Popo, Muhazi (In- 
dependent); Alexis Puentes, Agua Del Pozo (Caracol); 
Xavier Rudd, White Moth (Salt X Records); Tara Café, 
Project Shining Spirit (Independent). New Discover- 
ies: Ollabelle, Andy Palacio & the Garifuna Collective, 
Bassekou Kouyate. 


Paul-Emile Comeau: Music journalist, Dirty Linen, 
Penguin Eggs: Doug Cox & Salil Bhatt, Slide to Free- 
dom (Northern Blues); Levon Helm, Dirt Farmer (Van- 
guard); John Lilly, Haunted Honky Tonk (self-released); 
Alice Stuart & The Formerlys, Freedom (Country con 
Fusion); Teddy Thompson, Upfront & Lowdown (Verve 
Forecast); Various artists, The Roots of Chicha: Psyche- 
delic Cumbias from Peru (Barbés); Various artists, The 
Rough Guide to African Blues.(World Music Network); 
Various artists, Tamburitza! From the Balkans to 
America 1910-1950 (Arhoolie); Various artists, Tango 
Around the World (Putumayo); Ken Whiteley, One 
World Dance (Borealis). New Discoveries: Carolina 
Chocolate Drops, Damien Robitaille, Eric Schwartz. 


Francois Cété: AD, Deep Roots Music Festival: 
Andrew Bird, Armchair Apocrypha (Fat Possum); 

Peter Case, Let Us Now Praise Sleepy John (Yep Roc); 
Liu Fang with Ballake Sissoko and Henri Tournier, Le 
son de soie — Silk Sound (Harmonia Mundi); Mary 
Gauthier, Between Daylight and Dark (Lost High- 
way); Pierre Lapointe et l’Orchestre Métropolitain du 
Grand-Montréal, en concert dans la forét des mal-aimés 
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(Audiogram); Bettye Lavette, The Scene of the Crime 
(Anti); Joanna Newsom and the Ys Street Band, EP 
(Drag City); Over the Rhine, The Trumpet Child (Great 
Speckled Dog); Robert Plant & Alison Krauss, Rais- 
ing Sand (Rounder); Loudon Wainwright III, Strange 
Weirdos (Concord). New Discoveries: Duane Andrews, 
Beirut, Ndidi Onukwulu. 


Doug Cox: Musician, AD, MusicFest: autorickshaw, 
So The Journey Goes (Tala-Wallah); Ry Cooder, My 
Name Is Buddy (Nonesuch); Levon Helm, Dirt Farmer 
(Vanguard); Highwater Jug Band, Highwater Jug Band 
(Hoodoo); The Imagined Village, The Imagined Village 
(Realworld); Anne Lindsay, News From Up The Street 
(Indie); Maeve Mackinnon, Don't Sing Lovesongs 
(Footstompin’); Robert Plant & Alison Krauss, Raising 
Sand (Rounder); Martin Simpson, Prodigal Son (Topic); 
Mavis Staples, We’ll Never Turn Back (Anti). New 
Discoveries: Breabach, Elan, John Jorgenson. 


Tom Coxworth: Radio host, Folk Routes CKUA Radio 
Network: Sam Baker, Pretty World (Independent); 
Daimh, Crossing Point (Greentrax); Brett Dennen, 

So Much More (Dualtone); John Wort Hannam, 

Two-Bit Suit (Black Hen); Levon Helm, Dirt Farmer 
(Vanguard); Serena Ryder, [f Your Memory Serves You 
Well (EMI); Martin Simpson, Prodigal Son (Compass); 
Linda Thompson, Versatile Heart (Rounder); Tim 
Williams, Songster, Musicianer and Music Physicianer 
(Independent); Robert Plant & Alison Krauss, Raising 
Sand (Rounder). New Discoveries: Paul Deslauriers, 
Billy Manzik, Dawn Tyler Watson. 

Greg Davies: Soundscapes, Toronto: Jorge Ben, Forca 
Bruta (Dusty Groove); Great Lake Swimmers, Ongiara 
(Network); Iron & Wine, The Sheperd’s Dog (Sub Pop); 
Getatchew Mekuria & The Ex, Moa Anbess (Terp); 
Nathamuni Brothers, Madras 1974 (Fire Museum); 
Sandro Perri, Tiny Mirrors (Constellation); The Sadies, 
New Seasons (Outside); Timber Timbre, Medicinals 
(Independent); Various Artists, Very Best Of Ethiopiques 
(Manteca); Wilco, Sky Blue. Sky (Nonesuch). New 
Discoveries: Jim Ford, Marissa Nadler. 


Steve Dawson: Black Hen Music: Floratone (Bill 
Frisell, Lee Townsend, Tucker Martine, Matt Chamber- 
lain), Floratone (Nonesuch); Grinderman, Grinder- 
man (Anti); Levon Helm, Dirt Farmer (Vanguard); 
Japancakes, Giving Machines (Darla); Robert Plant & 
Alison Krauss, Raising Sand (Rounder); Oh Susanna, 
Short Stories (Square Dog); Elliot Smith, New Moon 
(Kill Rock Stars); Mavis Staples, We'll Never Turn Back 
(Anti); Tom Waits, Orphans (Anti); The White Stripes, 
Icky Thump (Warner Bros). 


Andy Donnelly: Radio host, The Celtic Show, CKUA 
Radio Network: Sylvia Barnes, The Colour of Amber 
(Greentrax); The Cast, Greengold (Greentrax); Damien 
Dempsey, To Hell or Barbados (Independent); The 
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Fables, Kings and Little Ones (Landwash); Fiona 
MacKenzie, Duan Nollaig (Greentrax); Oysterband, 
Meet You There (Running Man); “Peerie” Willie 
Johnson, Willie's World (Greentrax); Ross Kennedy, 
Scottish Voice and Guitar (Greentrax); Garnet Rogers, 
Get A Witness (Independent); Various artists, Celtic 
Dreamland (Putamayo). New Discoveries: Sam Baker, 
Damien Dempsey, Seth Lakeman. 


Steve Edge: Radio host, The Edge On Folk CiTR, and 
AD The Rogue Folk Club, Vancouver: Habib Koite, 
Afriki (Cumbancha); Outlaw Social, Dry Bones (Indie, 
Victoria); Andy Palacio & The Garifuna Collective, 
Watina (Cumbancha); Robert Plant & Alison Krauss, 
Raising Sand (Rounder); Martha Scanlan, The West Was 
Burning (Sugar Hill); Martin Simpson, Prodigal Son 
(Topic); Tinariwen, Aman Iman: Water Is Life (World 
Village); Uncle Earl, Waterloo Tennessee (Rounder); 
Various Artists, Whiskey Hollow Bound (Indie, Vancou- 
ver); Le Vent Du Nord, Dans Les Airs (Borealis). New 
Discoveries: The Breakmen, Seth Lakeman, Ollabelle. 


Brian Gladstone: AD, Winterfolk: Jon Brooks, 

Ours And The Shepherds (Independent); Michael 
Jerome Browne, Double (Borealis); Jack DeKeyzer, 
Blues Thing (Blue Star Records); Jerome Godboo, 
Humdinger (Independent); The Good Lovelies, “OH 
My!” (Independent); Little Miss Higgins, Junction City 
(Festival Distribution); Harrison Kennedy, Sweet Taste 
(Independent); Frank Patrick, Worlds in Transition (In- 
dependent); The Alex Tintinalli Band, Nothing To Lose 
(Scarlet Dragon Productions); Noah Zacharin, Waiting 
on Your Love (Independent). New Discoveries: Max 
Cann, Jennifer Castle, Alex Lukashevsky. 


Barry Hammond: Penguin Eggs contributor: 


Ryan Adams, Easy Tiger (Lost Highway); Robbie Fulks, 


Revenge! (Yep Roc Records); Patty Griffin, Children 
Running Through (Atco Records); Levon Helm, Dirt 
Farmer (Vanguard Records); Little Miss Higgins, 
Junction City (Independent); Mark Knopfler, Kill To 
Get Crimson (Mercury Records); Harry Manx & Kevin 
Breit, In Good We Trust (Stony Plain); Robert Plant 

& Alison Krauss, Raising Sand (Rounder Records); 


Lucinda Williams, West (Lost Highway); Warren Zevon, 


Preludes (New West Records). New Discoveries: 
Doug Cox & Salil Bhatt, Little Miss Higgins, Sultans 
of String. 


Philip Harries: Penguin Eggs contributor: Peter Case, 
Let Us Now Praise Sleepy John (Yep Roc); Ry Cooder, 
My Name is Buddy (Nonesuch); Crooked Still, Hop 
High (True North); Feist, Reminder (Arts and Crafts); 
Gogol Bordello, Super Taranta! (SideOne Dummy); 
Seth Lakeman, Freedom Fields (EMI); Corb Lund, 
Horse Soldier! Horse Soldier! (Stony Plain); Carolyn 
Mark, Nothing is Free (Mint); Joel Plaskett Emergency, 
Ashtray Rock (Maple Music/Universal); Josh Ritter, 
The Historical Conquests of Josh Ritter (Sony). New 
Discoveries: Tim Armstrong, Café Tacuba Sino, Gogol 
Bordello. 


Cam Hayden: Producer, Edmonton Labatt Blues Festi- 
val, radio host Friday Night Blues Party, CKUA Radio 
Network: Downchild, Live at the Palais Royale (Linus); 
Omar Kent Dykes & Jimmie Vaughan, On the Jimmy 
Reed Highway (Ruf Records); Jack De Keyzer, Blues 
Thing (Blue Star); Steve Marriner, Going Up (Dog My 
Cat); Johnny Max Band, A Lesson I’ve Learned (Pour 
Soul Records); Otis Rush, Live and in Concert from 
San Francisco (Blues Express Inc.); Kenny Wayne 
Sheppard, /0 Days Out (Reprise); Ian Siegal, Swagger 
(Nugene); Sugar Ray and the Bluetones, My Life, My 
Friends, My Music (Severn Records); Muddy Waters, 
James Cotton, Johnny Winter, Breakin It Up, Breakin’ It 
Down (Epic Legacy). New Discoveries: Nathan James 
and Ben Hernandez, The Killborn Alley Blues Band, 
Garrett Mason. 


LEVON HELM « + 
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Richard Knechtel: AD, Summerfolk Music & Crafts 
Festival: Michael Jerome Browne, Double (Borealis); 
Darlene, solo LIVE (Independent); David Francey, Right 
of Passage (Independent); Gadji Gadjo, Sur le toit des 
Voisins (Independent); Justin Hines, Sides (Indepen- 
dent); Doug McArthur, Thunder Into Heaven (Indepen- 
dent); Jory Nash, Folk Jazz Blues & Soul (Independent); 
The Undesirables, Doghouse Dreams (Independent); Le 
Vent du Nord, Dans les airs (Borealis); Ken Whiteley, 
One World Dance (Borealis). New Discoveries: Little 
Miss Higgins, Michael Johnston, Pat Robitaille. 


Pat Langston: Music Journalist, The Ottawa Citizen: 
Kim Beggs, Wanderer’s Paean (Caribou); David Brom- 
berg, Try Me One More Time (Appleseed); Jim Bryson, 
Where the Bungalows Roam (Kelp); David Francey, 
Right of Passage (Laker Music); Mary Gauthier, 
Between Daylight and Dark (Lost Highway); Eliza 
Gilkyson, Your Town Tonight (Red House); Gretchen 
Peters, Burnt Toast & Offerings (Scarlet Letter); Robert 
Plant & Alison Krauss, Raising Sand (Rounder); Bob 
Snider, A Maze In Greys (Borealis); Watermelon Slim & 
The Workers, The Wheel Man (NorthernBlues Music). 
New Discoveries: Hungry Hill, Doug McArthur, Tannis 
Slimmon. 


Grit Laskin: Borealis Records: Boulerice & Demers, 
Une Peu D’ici, Un Peu D’ca (Rues & Archets); Dave 
Clarke, Guitar Songs (Independent); John Wort Han- 
nam, 7wo-Bit Suit (Black Hen); James Keelaghan, A 
Few Simple Verses (Jericho Beach); Christine Lavin, 
Happy Dance Of The Xenophobe (Yellow Tail); T. Nile, 
At The Table (Independent); John Sheard, 88 (Indepen- 
dent); Rufus Wainright, Release The Stars (Geffen); 
Neil Young, Live At Massey Hall (Reprise); Neil Young, 
Living With War (Reprise). New Discoveries: Catarina 
Cordeal and Mike Siracusa, Gonzales, Vishten. 


Martin Simpson 
Prodigal Son 
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Roger Levesque: Music Journalist, The Edmonton 
Journal: The Acorn, Glory Hope Mountain (Borea- 

lis); Creaking Tree String Quartet, The Soundtrack 
(Independent); Bettye LaVette, The Scene Of The Crime 
(Anti); Harry Manx & Kevin Breit, Jn Good We Trust 
(Stony Plain); Mariza, Concerto Em Lisboa (Times 
Square); Andy Palacio & Garfuna Collective, Watina 
(Cumbancha); Po’ Girl, Home To You (Nettwerk); Jamie 
RT & Andy Hillhouse, Spark (Independent); Kate 
Rusby, Awkward Annie (Pure); Tinariwen, Aman Iman 
(Outside). New Discoveries: The Acorn, David Myles, 
Vieux Farke Toure. 


Scott Lingley: Penguin Eggs contributor: Antibalas, Se- 
curity (Anti); Attack in Black, Marriage (Dine Alone); 
Band of Horses, Cease to Begin (Sub Pop); Mary 
Gauthier, Between Daylight and Dark (Outpost); Oakley 
Hall, /’1/ Follow You (Merge); Sharon Jones & the Dap- 
Kings, 1/00 Days, 100 Nights (Daptone); Corb Lund 
Band, Horse Soldier! Horse Soldier! (Stony Plain); 
Teddy Thompson, Upfront on the Down Low (Verve); 
Loudon Wainwright III, Strange Weirdos (Concord); 
Wilco, Sky Blue Sky (Nonesuch). New Discoveries: 
Ridley Bent, Oakley Hall, Tanya Tagaq. 


Sandy MacDonald: Penguin Eggs contributor: David 
Bromberg, 7ry Me One More Time (Appleseed); Steve 
Earle, Washington Square Serenade (New West); 

David Francey, Right of Passage (Laker Music); Mary 
Gauthier, Between Daylight And Dark (Lost Highway); 
Eliza Gilkyson, Your Town Tonight (Red House); Jenn 
Grant, Orchestra For the Moon (Paris 1919); Dave 
Gunning, House For Sale (Wee House of Music); Levon 
Helm, Dirt Farmer (Vanguard); Kane, Welch, Kaplin, 
self-titled (Dead Reckoning); Robert Plant & Alison 
Krauss, Raising Sand, (Rounder); Martin Simpson, 
Prodigal Son (Topic). New Discoveries: Jeremy Fisher, 
The Gruff, Jason Wilber. 


David MacPherson: Penguin Eggs contributor: Blue 
Rodeo, Small Miracles (Warner); Great Lake Swim- 
mers, Ongiara (Nettwerk); Levon Helm, Dirt Farmer 
(Vanguard Records); Jason Isbell, Sirens of the Ditch 
(New West Records); Corb Lund, Horse Soldier! Horse 
Soldier! (Stony Plain); Robert Plant & Alison Krauss, 
Raising Sand (Rounder); Serena Ryder, /f Your Memory 
Serves You Well (EMI); Bruce Springsteen, Magic 
(Columbia); Neil Young, Chrome Dreams II (War- 
ner/Reprise); Neil Young, Live at Massey Hall 1971 
(Warner/Reprise). New Discoveries: Peter Case, Daniel 
Lanois, Brock Zeman. 


Jim Marino: Radio host, Freewheeling Folk Show and 
Smokin’ Bluegrass Show, CFMU: Jon Brooks, Ours and 
The Shepherds (Independent); Dave Clarke, Reunion 
(Independent); David Francey, Right of Passage (Inde- 
pendent); Dave Gunning, House For Sale (Indepen- 
dent); John Wort Hannam, 7wo-Bit Suit (Independent); 
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Lenore, Another Life (Elaine); Allison Lupton, Fly 
Like Swallows (Independent); Jory Nash, Folk Jazz 
Blues and Soul (Thin Man); John Reischman and The 
Jaybirds, Stellar Jays (Corvus); Tannis Slimmon, Lucky 
Blue (Independent). New Discoveries: Justin Hines, 
Duane Rutter, Lori Yates. 


Arthur McGregor: Ottawa Folklore Centre: 

David Bromberg, Try Me One More Time (Appleseed); 
Michael Jerome Browne, Double (Borealis); Missy 
Burgess, Lemon Pie (Patio Records); Dave Clarke, 
Reunion (Crossties Music); James Cohen, Live Fire 
(Indy); Frida’s Brow, Frida’s Brow (Independant); Little 
Willies, Little Willies (EMI); Lunasa, Se (Compass 
Records); Shelley Posen, Menorah (Well Done Music); 
Ken Whiteley, One World Dance (Borealis). New Dis- 
coveries: Kyrie Kristmanson, Lara St. John. 


Medicine Hat Folk Music Club (members survey): 
Cowboy Junkies, At the End of Paths Taken (Maple Mu- 
sic); Eliza Gilkyson, Your Town Tonight (Red House); 
Feist, The Reminder (Cherrytree/Interscope, Arts & 
Crafts); Harry Manx and Kevin Breit, In Good We Trust 
(Stony Plain); Iron and Wine, The Shepherd's Dog (Sub- 
Pop); John Gorka, The Gypsy Life (AIX); John Wort 
Hannam, 7wo-Bit Suit (Black Hen); Lucinda Williams, 
West (Lost Highway); Robert Plant and Alison Krause, 
Raising Sand (Rounder); Rufus Wainwright, Release 
the Stars (Maple Music). New Discoveries: Sam Baker, 
Dalla, Darren Johnson. 


Ian Menzies: Artists manager: Antibalas, Security 
(Anti); Mercan Dede, Breath (White Swan); Kobotown, 
Independance (Independent); Harry Manx & Kevin 
Breit, In Good We Trust (Stony Plain); Mr. Something 
Something, Deep Sleep (Independent); Elizabeth Shep- 
herd Trio, Start To Move (Do Right Music); Slavic Soul 
Party, Teknochek Collision (Barbes); Socalled, Ghet- 
toblaster (JDub); Mavis Staples, We’ll Never Turn Back 
(Anti); Tinariwen, Aman Iman: Water Is Life (World 
Village). New Discoveries: Nawal, Polly Paulusma, 
Taksim Trio. 


Paul Norton: Radio host, CFRO and CiTR (Vancou- 
ver): Ridley Bent, Buckles and Boots (Open Road); 
Compadres, Buddy Where You Been? (Independent); 
Alex Cuba, Agua Del Pozo (Carcol); John Fogarty, 
Revival (Concorde); Little Miss Higgins, Junction City 
(Independent); Harry Manx and Kevin Breit, Jn Good 
We Trust (Stony Plain); Shakura S’ Aida, Blueprint 
(Independent); Souljazz Orchestra, Freedom No Go 
Die (Do Right!); Various artists, Goin’ Home: A Tribute 
to Fats Domino (Vanguard); Tim Williams, Songster, 
Musicianer, Music Physicianer (Cayuse). 

New Discoveries: Little Miss Higgins, James Hunter, 
Shakura S’ Aida. 


Gilles Pitre: AD, Festival Mémoire et Racines: De 


Temps Antan, A /’'année (Indépendant); Eric et Simon 
Beaudry, Le sort des amoureux (Roues et archets); 

Fred et Nicolas Pellerin, Eponyme (Tempéte Disques); 
Hommage aux Ainés, Gorgée (Indépendant); Le Vent du 
Nord, Dans les airs (Roues et Archets); Les Charbon- 
niers de l’Enfer, A la grace de Dieu (La Tribu); Les 
Langues Fourchues, Juste a point (Indépendant); Les 
Charbonniers de l’Enfer, Sacré Rencontre (Productions 
GS]); Gilles Vigneault, Tu m’en diras tant Les premiéres 
amours (Indépendant); Yves Lambert, Le Monde a 
Lambert (La Pruche Libre); New Discoveries: Fred et 
Nicolas Pellerin, Eric et Simon Beaudry, Les Charbon- 
niers de |’ Enfer. 


Mike Regenstrief: Radio host, Folk Roots/Folk 
Branches CKUT (Montreal), music journalist (Montreal 
Gazette and Sing Out!): Eric Bibb, Diamond Days 
(Telarc); Ry Cooder, My Name is Buddy (Nonesuch); 
Woody Guthrie, The Live Wire: Woody Guthrie in 
Performance 1949 (Woody Guthrie Publications); Maria 
Muldaur, Naughty, Bawdy & Blue (Stony Plain); Bruce 
Springsteen with the Sessions Band, Live in Dublin 
(Columbia); Hans Theessink, Slow Train (Blue Groove); 
Uncle Earl, Waterloo, Tennessee (Rounder); Various 
artists, Wounded Heart of America (Tom Russell Songs) 
(HighTone); Jennifer Warnes, Famous Blue Raincoat: 
20th Anniversary Edition (Universal); Lucinda Wil- 
liams, West (Lost Highway). New Discoveries: Little 
Miss Higgins, Catherine MacClennan, Yale Strom. 


Tim Readman: AD, Vancouver Celtic Festival, musi- 
cian, Penguin Eggs contributor: Sylvia Barnes, The 
Colour of Amber (Greentrax); Michael Black, Michael 
Black (Compass); Kevin Burke and Cal Scott, Across 
the Black River (Loftus Music); Chrissy Crowley (Off- 
shore Gael Music); Last Orders, Last Orders (Fellside): 
Finlay MacDonald Band, Re-Echo (Greentrax); Peatbog 
Faeries, What Men Deserve to Lose (Peatbog); Rachel 
Unthank and the Winterset, The Bairns (Rabble Rouser/ 
EMI); Alasdair White, An Clar Geal — The White 
Album (Temple Records). New Discoveries: Lau, Kate 
Reid, Rachel Unthank and the Winterset. 


Li Robbins: Music journalist, The Globe & Mail, radio 
producer, CBC: Manu Chao, La Radiolina (Because); 
Vieux Farka Toure, Vieux Farka Toure (World Village); 
Bassekou Kouyate & Ngoni Ba, Segu Blu (Out Here); 
Yousou N’ Dour, Rokku Mi Rokka (Nonesuch); 
Orchestra Baobab, Made In Dakar (World Circuit); 
Andy Palacio & the Garifuna Collective, Watina 
(Cumbancha); Plan C, Volar (Issa); Robert Plant & 
Alison Krauss, Raising Sand (Rounder); Shantel Disko, 
Partosamo (Essay/Crammed); Tinariwen, Aman Iman: 
Water Is Life (World Village). 


Jeff Robson: Radio host, Tell the Band to Go Home 
and Steel Belted Free Range Radio, C)UM (Winnipeg): 
Ridley Bent, Buckles & Boots (Open Road); Blackie & 


the Rodeo Kings, Let's Frolic Again (True North); Jim 
Bryson, Where the Bungalows Roam (Kelp); Brandi 
Carlile, The Story (Columbia); Steve Earle, Washington 
Square Serenade (New West); Catherine MacLel- 

lan, Church Bell Blues (True North); Gurf Morlix, 
Diamonds to Dust (Blue Corn); Nathan, Key Principles 
(Nettwerk); Scott Nolan, Receiver/Reflector (Transistor 
66); Sunparlour Players, Hymns for the Happy (Be- 
audelaire); New Discoveries: Brandi Carlile, Catherine 
MacLellan, Sunparlour Players. 


les siemieniuk: Manager, Calgary Folk Music Festival: 
Sam Baker, Pretty World (Independent); Bright Eyes, 
Cassedega (Saddle Creek); Jon Brooks, Ours and Our 
Shepherds (Independent); Kris DeMeanor, Go Away 
(with me) (Independent); Kris DeMeanor, The Guilt and 
The Shame (Tales of the Canadian West) (Independent); 
Joe Henry, Civilians (Anti); The National, Boxer (Beg- 
gars Banquet); Robert Plant & Alison Kraus, Raising 
Sand (Rounder); The Weakerthans, Reunion Tour 
(Anti); The Wheat Pool, Township (Independent). New 
Discoveries: Sam Baker, Romantica, The Wheat Pool. 


Sandy Stift and Richard Thornley: Radio hosts, 
Before the Deluge, CJSR (Edmonton):Akron Family, 
Love Is Simple (Young God); Bitter Funeral Beer Band, 
Live In Niirnberg 84 (Country & Eastern); Peter Case, 
Let Us Now Praise Sleepy John (Outside Music); 
Daimh, Crossing Point (Greentrax); Kris Drever, Black 
Water (Compass); Fanfare Cioc_rlia, Queens and Kings 
(Asphalt Tango); La Part Du Quéteux, Paye La Traite 
(Roues et Archets); Erynn Marshall & Chris Coole, 
Meet Me In The Music (Hickoryjack); Martin Simpson, 
Prodigal Son (Topic); Vieux Farka Touré, Vieux Farka 
Touré (World Village); New Discoveries: Les Batteux- 
Slaques, Cara Luft, Hazmat Modine. 


Linda Tanaka: AD, Vancouver Folk Music Festival: 
Arcade Fire, Neon Bible (Merge); Basia Bulat, Oh, My 
Darling (Rough Trade); Feist, The Reminder (Arts and 
Crafts/EMI); Ben Harper & The Innocent Criminals, 
Lifeline (Virgin); Jorane, Vers a soi (Tacca); Habib 
Koite and Bamada, Afriki (Cumbancha); Andy Palacio 
& the Garifuna Collective, Watina (Cumbancha); The 
Sadies, New Seasons (Outside Music); Mavis Staples, 
We'll Never Turn Back (Anti/Epitaph); Dawn Tyler 
Watson and Paul DesLauriers, En Duo (Justin Time). 
New Discoveries: Charanga Cakewalk, Michael Ramos, 
Reverend Peyton’s Big Damn Band. 


Brenda and Roman Tacik: Radio hosts, Regina’s 
Mighty Shores CTR, (Regina): Rani Arbo and Daisy 
Mayhem, Big Old Life (Signature Sounds); Blackie and 
the Rodeo Kings, Let’s Frolic Again (True North); Eilen 
Jewell, Letters from Sinners & Strangers (Signature 
Sounds/True North); Jory Nash, Folk Jazz Blues & Soul 
(Thin Man); Nathan, Key Principles (Nettwerk); Nerissa 
& Katryna Nields, Sister Holler (Mercy House); Tannis 
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Slimmon, Lucky Blue (Independent); Devon Sproule, 
Keep Your Silver Shined (Waterbug); Corinne West, 
Second Sight (Make); John Wort Hannam, Two-Bit Suit 
(Black Hen). New Discoveries: Rose Cousins, Outlaw 
Social, The Sojourners 


Donald Teplyske: Music journalist, The Red Deer 
Advocate and Bluegrass Now: Mark Davis, Don't You 
Think We Should Be Closer (Saved By Radio); The 


Deep Dark Woods, Hang Me Oh Hang Me (Black Hen); 


Eliza Gilkyson, Your Town Tonight (Red House); Shuy- 
ler Jansen, Today's Remains (Black Hen); Sharon Jones 
& the Dap-Kings, /00 Days, 100 Nights (Daptone); 

Jim Lauderdale, The Bluegrass Diaries (YepRoc); Kent 
McAlister & the Iron Choir, The Way /t Rolls (Inde- 
pendent); Robert Plant & Alison Krauss, Raising Sand 
(Rounder); John Reischman & the Jaybirds, Stellar Jays 


(Corvus); John Wort Hannam, Two-Bit Suit (Black Hen). 


New Discoveries: Katie Moore, Andy Palacio & the 
Garifuna Collective, Scotland Yard Gospel Choir. 


Eric Thom: Penguin Eggs contributor: Russ Barenberg, 


When At Last (Compass); Colin Hay, Are You Looking 
At Me? (Compass Records); Dan Israel, Turning (Elec- 
tone Records); Marie Knight, Let Us Get Together: A 
Tribute to Reverend Gary Davis (MC Records); Little 
Big Town, A Place To Land (Equity Music Group/ 
KOCH); Loomer, Songs of the Wild West Island (New- 
tone Records); The Rounders, Wish J Had You (Blind 
Pig); John Starling and Carolina Star, Slidin’ Home 
(Rebel); Storyhill, Storyhill (Red House Records); 
Uncle Earl Waterloo, Tennessee (Rounder Records). 
New Discoveries: Rose Cousins, John Dee Holeman & 
The Waifs Band, Shirley Jackson & Her Good Rockin’ 
Daddys. 


Jan Vanderhorst: Radio host, Just Us Folk CKPC 
(Brantford): Jon Brooks, Ours And The Shepherds 
(Independent); Dala, Who Do You Think You Are (Uni- 


versal Music Canada); David Francey, Right Of Passage 


(Laker); Dave Gunning, House For Sale (Independent); 
John Wort Hannam, Two-Bit Suit (Black Hen Music); 
Allison Lupton, Fly Like Swallows (Independent); 
Harry Manx & Kevin Breit, Jn Good We Trust (Stony 
Plain Records); Jory Nash, Folk Jazz Blues & Soul 
(Independent); Garnet Rogers, Get A Witness (Indepen- 
dent); Tannis Slimmon, Lucky Blue (Independent). New 
Discoveries: Catherine MacLellan, Gurf Morlix, lan 
Sherwood. 


Chris White: AD, Ottawa Folk Festival: Rani Arbo & 
Daisy Mayhem, Big Old Life (Signature Sounds); Dala, 
Who Do You Think You Are? (Universal Music); Eliza 
Gilkyson, Your Town Tonight (Red House); Hungry 
Hill, Ride (Caribou Records); Catherine MacLellan, 
Church Bell Blues (True North); Erynn Marshall and 
Chris Coole, Meet Me in the Music (Hickory Jack); La 
Part du Quéteux, Paye la traite (Les Productions Roues 
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et Archets); Mavis Staples, We’ll Never Turn Back 
(Anti); lan Tamblyn, Superior: Spirit and Light (North 
Track Records); Various artists, World Hits (Putumayo). 
New Discoveries: Carolina Chocolate Drops, Hoots & 
Hellmouth, Catherine MacLellan 


Terry Wickham: Producer, Edmonton Folk Music Fes- 
tival: Ryan Adams, Easy Tiger (Lost Highway); Brandi 
Carlile, The Story (Columbia); Steve Earle, Washington 
Square Serenade (New West); Feist, The Reminder 
(Cherry Tree/Interscope); Seth Lakeman, Freedom 
Fields (EMI); The National, Boxer (Beggars Banquet); 
Andy Palacio & the Garifuna Collective, Watina (Cum- 
bancha); Mavis Staples, We'll Never Turn Back (Anti); 
Tinariwen, Aman Iman: Water Is Life (World Village); 
Jim White, Transnormal Skiparoo (Luaka Bop). New 
Discoveries: Jon Brooks, Seth Lakeman, Andy Palacio. 


Michael Wrycraft: Creative artist: Crescent and Frost, 
Make It Home (Independent); John Fogerty, Revival 


(Fantasy); Rickie Lee Jones, Sermon on Exposition Bou- 


levard (East-West); Ivy Mairi, Well You (Latent); Lori 
Cullen, Buttercup Bugle (Independent); Oliver Schroer, 


Smithers (Big Dog Music); Tannis Slimmon, Lucky Blue 


(Independent); Mavis Staples, We’// Never Turn Back 
(Anti); Richard Thompson, Sweet Warrior (Shout); Lu- 
cinda Williams, West (Lost Highway).New Discoveries: 
Anthony deCosta, Houston Jones, Ivy Mairi. 


Penguin Eggs encourages its readers to check 
out all the records nominated by our jurors. Each 
of these folk, roots or world music releases is 
available in Canada. The poll results will be 
posted on our website — www.penguineggs.ab.ca 
— throughout the coming year. 
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» Creaking Tree String Quartet, Tanglefoot 

id Anne Lindsay all took home two awards 

apiece from the third annual Canadian Folk 

Music Awards. They were the only multiple 

~ winners honoured in the stunning Museum of 

Civilization in Gatineau, PQ, Dec. 1, 2007. 
The remainder went to a combination of 
established performers such as The Duhks, Oh 
Susanna, David Francey as well as emerging 
young talented songwriters the likes of Sarah 
Noni Metzner, Brigitte Saint-Aubin and Kyrie 
Kristmanson. 

The night’s celebrations included live perfor- 
mances by Sylvia Tyson, Ian Tamblyn, Vishten, 
The Duhks, Ron Hynes, T.Nile and Florent Vo- 
lent and Galitcha. Shelagh Rogers and Benoit 
Bourque hosted the bilingual event. 

The clear-cut highlight of the night came as 
The Duhks, Vishten and Galitcha rumbled their 
way through a set of impromptu reels and jigs 
as Rogers danced the Highland fling side-stage. 

In conjunction with the CFMA’s presenta- 
tions, Montreal’s legendary impresario, Sam 
Gesser, was honoured as the first recipient of 
the Museum of Civilization’s Resonance Award 
in recognition for his contribution to Canadian 
folk music. ° 

Launched in 2005, it is the second time the 
awards have been held in Gatineau, after a trip 
out west to Edmonton in 2006. In 2008, they 
will be held at the Arts & Cultural Centre, St. 
John’s, NL, Sunday, Nov. 23. 

The complete list of winners are as follows: 
Best Album-Traditional: La Part du Quéteux, 
Paye la Traite. Best Album-Contemporary: The 
Duhks, Migrations. Best Children’s Album: 
Pied Pumkin, Pumkids. Best Singer-Contempo- 
rary: David Francey, Right of Passage. Best In- 
strumentalist-Solo: Anne Lindsay, News From 
Up the Street: Best Instrumentalist-Group: ttn, 
Creaking Tree String Quartet, The Soundtrack. oe i 
Best Songwriter-English: Oh Susanna, Short and Benoit Bo - 
Stories. Best Songwriter-French: Hugo Fleury 
- Polemil Bazar - Avale Ta Montre. Best Song- 
writer-Aboriginal: Sandy Scofield, Nikawiy As- 
kiy. Best Vocal Group: Tanglefoot, Dance Like 

Flames. Best Ensemble: Les Charbonniers de 
~ YEnfer, A la grace de Dieu. Best Solo Artist: 
Sarah Noni Metzner, Daybreak Mourning. Best 
Sol Artist-World: Rita Chiarelli, Cuore: The 
alian Sessions. Best Group-World: Mighty 
azi. Best New-Emerging Artist: 
Aubin, Etre. Producer of the 
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shing the Boundaries: 
artet, The Soundtrack. 
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o—~ oe Garrett 
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. Dntarcc’s Folk 
Music Assrccation 


Conference 


2008 - 


OCTOBER 2.3-2¢ 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


e Panel/Mentoring Sessions 
e Estelle Klein Award 
e Networking e Songs From the Heart 
e Showcases e International Program 
e Art Beat in the Community 
e Youth Program 


www.ocff.ca ¢ info@ocff.ca 
ONTARIO COUNCIL OF FOLK FESTIVALS 


in Arts & Music Festival | 
july 11°13, 2008 


Ashley MacLsaac, Kay Bonneville, 
Genticorim, Mike Stevens, Don Freed, 
Searson, Evaljn Parry, R yan Leblanc, 


plus 11 more 

Visud Arts Exhibition, Storytelling Eye = 

: Music & Artworkshops (] ify] 

“SE | Indie & Northern Filots 
: Arts & Crafts Fair 


Visual Ares 

EXxANEition 
Kids Music, Art Es 
& Worksheps | 


FESTIVAL 


fe OU, ctreat | 


JULY 7-9, 2008 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, CANADA 


pring 2008 


PLAY YOUR WAY THROUGH 
THREE DAYS OF ROUSING 
COLLABORATION WITH SOME OF 
THE BEST TEACHERS IN FOLK MUSIC. 


THIS YEAR’S ALL-STAR INSTRUCTORS: 
- David Francey (songwriting) - 
- Nina Gerber (guitar) - 
- Eliza Gilkyson (songwriting) - 
- Danny Gotham (guitar) - 
‘Peter Ostroushko (fiddle, mandolin) - 
’ Craig Werth (guitar, songwriting) - 


yr 


The Folk Retreat (July 7-9) precedes the 
2008 Winnipeg Folk Festival July 10-13) 
Register by May 15 and save big on a combined 
Folk Retreat/ Folk Festival pass! 


FOR MORE INFORMATION OR TO REGISTER, 
CALL (204) 231-0096, OR VISIT THE WEBSITE: 
folkfestival.ca 


THE CULTURE 


Genticorum unveil their 
splendid third album, La 
Bibournoise, and enthuse 
over the traditional Quebe- 
cois musicians that inspire 
them. By Roddy Campbell. 


he sixth bottle of Merlot does the 

trick. And the adventurous tales of 

Genticorum grow more outrageous. 
Like the time the intrepid trio went riding 
horses across the desert in the dark, looking 
for the back door into the Great Pyramids at 
Giza. Or, madder yet, the night they followed 
the outrageously talented Fluke at one of the 
world’s premier musical showcases in, of all 
places, Gateshead, England. 

They certainly get about a bit, Gen- 
ticorum. While they are all now in their 
thirties, they still look like the fresh-faced, 
innocent, whipper-snappers that played 


their first gig outside of Quebec a mere 
five years ago. But even then they were a 
bit special — wonderful musicians united in 
their contagious enthusiasm for traditional 
Québécois tunes and songs. 

Give them half a chance and they’II tell 
you in no uncertain terms who their heroes 
are — groundbreaking Quebec musical gi- 
ants like André Marchand, Yves Lambert, 
Claude Méthé, Eritage, La Bottine Souri- 
... John Coltrane? Ah 
yes, that’s a story we’ll save for a bit later. 


ante, John Coltrane 


It’s a Friday night in late January and 
cold enough to separate any brass primate 
from its naughty bits. Alex de Grosbois-Ga- 
rand, Yann Falquet and Pascal Gemme sit 
around my living room table in grand form. 
They’ ve had a great day playing at several 
bilingual schools around the Edmonton 
area. And now they want to relax and talk 
about their new album, La Bibournoise 
(The Stew). 


Genticorum: | to r— Yann Falquet, Alex de 
Grosbois-Garand and Pascal Gemme , 
4 


An advance copy has resounded through- 
out the stately halls of Penguin Eggs Man- 
sion for a couple of days now and so there’s 
much to discuss. Exquisitely produced and 
arranged by their larger-than-life fiddler, 
Pascal Gemme, La Bibournoise offers, 
for the first time, a complete collection 
of original instrumentals coupled with an 
ample assortment of traditional songs. It’s 
a warm, honest, thrillingly sparse album, 
utterly devoid of studio trickery, and 
entirely engaging from start to finish due 
to their unequivocal musical mastery and 
irrefutable good taste. Genticorum, take a 
collective bow. 

Pascal: “[La Bibournoise] is just the three 
of us playing live. I’m always going after 
that — keeping it simple. And it sounds 
better because it has more spirit. It’s a nice 
challenge to play as little as possible that 
will be enough. From that point, it’s really 


easy to add stuff that can make it better 
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or not. A lot of times when you add stuff 


it can kill the essentials. We were really 
passionate on this one. Anything that makes 
it sound more fancy, makes it sound more 
produced and takes away some of the soul.” 

Yann: “The thing I like about it, too, is 
we're closer to the pure essence of the mu- 
sic — flute, fiddle, feet, bass, or just singing. 
Also, over the years, the signature sound of 
the band is getting more defined. Every- 
body is still evolving as a musician but also 
the band sound is getting more mature. | 
think for some people it will sound less 
traditional than the others, and for some 
it will sound more traditional. I think it’s 
interesting. For people that like Genticorum 
they will love it, because it’s really where 
Genticorum is now with all these years of 
touring and playing so much together. You 
will see a different animal that has been 
created over the years.” 

Alex: “I like that it has more dynamics, I 
mean, the sound can get really small then 
very big. It’s really organic, and I think it 
breathes a lot.” 

In case, like me — a part-time trainspotter 
— you wondered where their name came 
from and what it means, Genticorum is a 
traditional song recorded on their debut, 

Le Galarneau. Pascal learned it from his 
grandfather, André Billette from Hunting- 
ton, Godmanchester County, QC. Although 
the term Genticorum, has no clear-cut 
meaning, the song, like many in the Québé- 
coils tradition, is full of double entendrés 


that disguised sexual innuendo from both 
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the Catholic Church and young children. 
“You want to sing [those songs] at family 
parties and all the kids are there,” says Pas- 
cal, “some of them you can only sing after 
midnight [when the kids are in bed]. In that 
song you can deduct that it’s a nice encoun- 
ter. The two parties, male and female, are on 
the same page. But Genticorum is just a word 
that sounded good. Genti sounds like gen- 
tille, which means gentle or nice, and corum 


is [like quorum], a gathering of people.” 


“When | heard La Bottine 
Souriante. . | just wanted to 
explode.” — \ 


Pat 
ti 


ur regular readers will recognize 

the name Pascal Gemme as the 

contributor of the wonderful 
fiddle tunes that run in each issue. Born 
in Franham, in the Eastern Townships, an 
hour southeast of Montreal, he often spent 
summers with his grandfather — a farmer 
who collected songs and tunes and played 
the fiddle. André Billette had a huge musical 
influence on his grandson. 

“He would play everyday,” recalls Pascal. 
“He would always have his case open in the 
living room. When he was working in the 
field, 1 would sneak in and try to get some 
sound out of his fiddle.” 

From the age of five, Pascal continuously 
pestered his parents — his mom, a teacher 
who sang regional traditional songs, and his 
dad, a hunter and inventor who played the 
harmonica — for a violin and lessons. They 


just pure joy.” 


finally relented in 1983. Nine he was at the 
time. The lessons, though, were classical. 

“What I wanted to learn was traditional 
music. That was very clear in my mind 
right from the start. I didn’t know what it 
was. It was what my grandfather played. It 
was just music.” 

The longer he played classical the more 
his interest in the violin waned. In the end, 
he bought an acoustic guitar while in high 
school and taught himself to play the usual 
rock standards: Stairway To Heaven, Dust 
In The Wind and such. After several musi- 
cal detours, Pascal eventually moved to 
Montreal to study jazz guitar at Concordia 
University. 

“What brought me back to folk music 
{and the fiddle] was La Bottine Souriante. 
At some point we got the equivalent of 
Much Music, Musique Plus, in Quebec. 
They made one video of Cest dans Paris 
from the album J’Voudrais Charger d’ 
Chapeau. When I heard it on TY, it just hit 
me very strongly. It reminded me, that’s 
the music I want to learn. It made me think 
I could do that. If they are doing it, sitting 
there on TV, they must be earning their liv- 
ing playing that kind of music, so maybe I 
could do the same.” 

The other two nod their heads sagely. 

Yann Falquet grew up in Ste Anne des 
Lacs, an hour north of Montreal. While there 
was no local traditional music, his parents 
bought lots of jazz and rock records and fre- 
quently took him to concerts — Jethro Tull, 
Edgar Myer Trio —“Simple, yet superb.” 

Like Pascal, Yann, too, bought a guitar to 
play rock. And oddly enough, he also de- 
veloped a serious interest in jazz. And yes, 
he wound up in Montreal at Concordia. 

“T discovered the era of John Coltrane and 
also Wayne Shorter. There was something 
very visceral in that music. I realized just 
lately how this is traditional music. At uni- 
versity, all | could see were dozens of guitar 
players trying to play the same licks faster. 
So I lost my taste for jazz. But when I heard 
La Bottine Souriante, I heard something I 
could relate to — this pure energy, that I had 
found in Coltrane and Québécois fiddlers. I 
could hear something real that they played. 
I just wanted to explode. I think that’s 
something that I kept for Genticorum that 
we all share. There’s something in it that’s 


Around the same time he discovered La 
Bottine Souriante, Yann came across Irish 
music sessions held every Monday night in 
Montreal’s Chat-Tigre club. He would meet 
Pascal there. The participants included 
guitarist Peter Sands, who played the open 
tuning DADGAD. 

“That really rocked my world,” says 
Yann. “As the jazz faded away, a new pas- 
sion grew for traditional music.” 

If Alex De Grosbois-Garand had failed 
to become a musician his parents would 
have checked his DNA to ensure he wasn’t 
switched at birth. His mother, Louise de 
Grosbois, the noted author and filmmaker, 
and father, Gilles Garand, fronted the 
ground-breaking Québécois traditional 
band Ruines Babines in the mid-’70s. She 
plays the fiddle and he the harmonica and 
accordion. They both now run the tradi- 
tional Montreal music and dance festival, 
La Grande Recontre. 

Alex was born in St-Damase, but grew 
up mainly in nearby Montreal, surrounded 
by his parents’ music. In 1994 the family 
moved to Brittany in France for a year, 
where they attended numerous folk festi- 
vals. “[There] I discovered Irish music and 
all kinds of instruments,” says Alex. “I was 
so into it.” 

Still, he took up the bass at 15 and delved 
into hip-hop, funk, rock, Latin and, of 
course, jazz, which he studied at college for 
three years. Now if this all begins to sound 
too familiar... 

“T was studying jazz bass and I saw La 
Bottine Souriante for the first time. They 
were playing folk music with a brass sec- 
tion and Latin and funk grooves. So it was 
like, “Wow, that’s very good.’ I discovered I 
really enjoyed folk music and that I wanted 
to start a band. 

“My father was also a union worker for 
25 years. So he had a view of folk music as 
being a kind of political/cultural statement 
— to play and promote folk music. I kind of 
have that myself.” 

And so he formed Perdu L’ Nord in 1995. 
They would chug along in one guise or 
another for more than eight years and make 
two albums. 

In the meantime, Alex, Pascal and Yann 
began to show up at the same house parties 
and pub sessions. They jammed together 
for the first time on a park bench outside 


Le Grande Recontre, playing Scandinavian 
fiddle tunes. Then they all showed up, 
albeit in different bands, to perform at a 
press conference for the winter festival, La 
Fete des Neiges, and ended up in another 


wild session. 


“My father was also a 
union worker for 25 years. 
So he had a view of folk 
music as being a political/ 
cultural statement — to play 
and promote folk music. | 
have that myself.” — Alex 


ortuitously, Gilles Garand orga- 

nized a cultural exchange between 

Brittany and Quebec in 1997 and 
Alex was responsible for putting together 
the musicians and dancers to perform at the 
folk festival in St. Chartiers. Generously, he 
asked along his new pals. 

That trip would prove pivotal for young 
master de Grosbois-Garand. There he 
developed a real taste for Irish music and 
bought himself a flute. 

“It was sexy. The girls liked it. No, I 
wanted to play the melody. I rapidly figured 
out that you can play the same bass line 
over thousands of reels, I thought it would 
be nice to know the reels instead of just the 
bass lines.” 

Back in Montreal, the inevitable finally 
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took place, Yann and Pascal asked Alex to 
join their ranks. 

“T thought that Alex was a super player 
but he was in 16 other bands,” says Pascal. 
“He was too well-known. I couldn’t ap- 
proach him. I had some friends that I really 
liked to play music with but music wasn’t 
their first priority. 

“At some point I asked Yann, ‘You know 
Alexandre, we had a lot of fun playing with 
him until the sun came up every day while 
we were in France, so maybe you could ask 
him.’ Then we realized he just doesn’t say 
no to anyone. So it was really easy. He said 
Venen 

They still had to earn a crust. So Pascal 
cultivated Christmas trees. Alex sold TVs at 
Future Shop. And Yann recorded and toured 
with The McDades. Indeed, he played on 
both their albums including the multiple 
award-winning Bloom. Jeremiah McDade 
lived in Montreal and attended the same 
informal open mics. 

It took Genticorum until 2002 before they 
made Le Galarneau but the impact was 
immediate. It earned them a prestigious 
showcase at the Folk Alliance in Montreal 
and eventually led to high-profile gigs at 
the Edmonton and Winnipeg folk festivals. 
Still, their first gig outside of Quebec didn’t 
come until Labour Day weekend 2003, 
at the New World Festival in Vermont. 

That was the first time they spoke English 
between tunes. 
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“[Roues et Archets], 
I think it’s a label that 
can grow a lot because 
there’s interest in this 
kind of music worldwide. 
So if we can give the la- 
bel more money to invest 
with different artists, then 
good!” — Pascal 


ith hindsight, they now 
look on Le Galarneau, for 
the most part, favourably. 

Pascal: “I really like the songs and 
the way we captured them on the first 
record. But we didn’t know what we 
were doing ... I really wanted to get the 
same kind of feel that there was on the 
La Traversée de l’Atlantique record of 
La Bottine Souriante. Of course, we had 
nowhere near the experience of those 
guys when they recorded it. But I really 
liked the way it sounded.” 

Yann: “At that point we had all 
recorded stuff on our own, or with differ- 
ent bands, we all had studio experience 
playing folk music. But that was the first 
time that Genticorum as an entity crys- 
talized, We were in a studio in Chelsea, 
near Ottawa but in Quebec. We were 
staying together for weeks and learning 
how to play together and how to record.” 

Le Galarneau created quite the stir in 
traditional circles. And it certainly didn’t 
go unnoticed that the trio were all still in 
their mid-20s. 

In 1985 they made Malins Plaisirs in 
Quebec’s traditional heartland, Joliette. 
The studio there belonged to one André 
Marchand — former foot soldier and 
guitarist with La Bottine Souriante. 

Pascal: “The studio was engineered 
by André and Denis Fréchétte, who also 
was the piano player for a long time with 
La Bottine Souriante. 

“You go there and it’s a haven of tradi- 
tional music — all the gold CDs hanging 
on the walls. You go into the house and 
there’s all these posters of early La Bot- 
tine Souriante. You’d have dinner with 
Denis and he’d just tell tales of touring, 
and all the secrets of those years. You 
know the records but you’ ve never heard 
the stories. You go there and get the 


whole experience.” 

Looking back on the recording, they 
feel they never really had enough time 
to put their stamp on the arrangements. 
Those would mature with time, though. 
Still, Malins Plaisirs would earn them 
Best Ensemble honours at the inaugural 
Canadian Folk Music Awards as well as 
a Juno nomination. More important still, 
it helped provide a major turning point 
for the band when they landed a gig at 
WOMEX in Gateshead, England. The 


premier event of its kind for world music, 


it saw the bold heroes open for the highly 
kinetic Anglo/Irish ensemble, Fluke. 

“That was really like a gift from the 
gods,” says Alex, “because we were the 
only band from North America picked to 
play there. We played pretty damn well.” 

So well, in fact, that they acquired a 
European agent, who promptly booked 
them tours of Israel, Egypt, Scotland, 
England, Australia, New Zealand ... you 
get the picture. 


Right lads, time for a road story or two. 


Yann: “We didn’t into too much 
trouble. The horseback thing in the 
desert at night was quite an experience. 
We wanted to go see the pyramids but 
we didn’t know that it closes at night. So 
the deal is there’s a fence that closes in 
the pyramids but you can go through the 
desert and get in by the back on a horse. 
So they brought us on unhealthy, skinny 
horses. We had a good laugh together.” 

Which pretty much brings us full circle 
back to La Bibournoise, recorded in a 
week and a half just prior to Christmas. 
It’s set for release April 29 on the small 
but impressive label Roues et Archets 
(distributed through Fusion III). Its 
roster includes Claude Méthé, Eric and 
Simon Beaudry, and Nicolas Boulerice 
and Olivier Demers. 

“Tt’s a tiny label,” says Pascal. “They 
have less money to invest but we have 
more independence. We have total 
control. And their passion is traditional 
music. They encourage us to go where 
we want to go. 

“T think it’s a label that can grow a lot 
because there’s interest in this kind of 
music worldwide. So if we can give the 
label more money to invest with differ- 
ent artists, then good!” 
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Sam Gesser 


A Leadbelly record changed Sam Gesser’s 
life. It inspired him to board a bus from 
Montreal to New York and knock on the 
door of Moe Asch and Folkways Records. 
As a result, Asch found a Canadian distribu- 
tor for a label as legendary as Sam Phillips’s 
Sun Records. And for the first time, the 
recordings of Woody Guthrie, Huddie Led- 
better, Pete Seeger and the numerous other 
folk artists that would kickstart the urban 
folk revival of the late 50s and early ’60s 
were readily available in Canada. 

With Asch’s encouragement, Gesser made 
many of the first commercial recordings of 
Canadian folksongs with the likes of Alan 
Mills and Helen Crichton. Not only that, but 
Gesser would open the first record lending 
library in the country. And as a concert pro- 
moter, he brought both Pete Seeger and The 
Weavers to Canada when they were black- 
listed in the U.S. during the McCarthy era. 
Sam Gesser retired from concert promoting 
in 1998, but in recent years he has received 
numerous awards in recognition of his 
contributions to folk music. These include a 
bronze plaque on The Canadian Folk Music 


Walk of Fame in Ottawa and the Museum of 


Civilization’s Resonance Award. 


Questions by Roddy Campbell 


Let’s just start at the begining; can you 
tell me about your childhood in Montreal? 


I was born on Rivard Street — the French, 
multi-ethnic area, low income. It was 
1930 during the depression, a lot of Jew- 
ish people around, also a lot of German 
and Italian and Polish. Later on I moved 
to Clark Street, which was more Jewish 
but it still had other ethnic groups there. 
When I went to elementary school — I 
still don’t know the reason, really; maybe 
I wanted to meet some young girls — but I 
began learning all the game songs, skipping 
rope and all that. I ended up at the YMHA 
[Young Men’s Hebrew Association] as the 
cultural representative of the intermediates 
— 12 to 16 —and they gave me a little award 
because I did a good job. 

There was a synagogue near the YMHA 
and I was told that they paid for people to 
sing in the choir, so I joined the choir. I was 
never religious but I sang there for a couple 
of years. | ended up being a soloist, and I 
used to help marry couples. 

I just sort of fell into the idea of going 
to concerts. What happened was, I was 
walking with my friend late at night and 
we went by His Majesty’s Theatre. I see 


cogs Interview 


all these people outside. It’s intermission. 
I said, ‘I’ll go in with them.’ And it was 
Blackstone — Harry Bough — the Magi- 
cian. So we went and watched Blackstone 
the Magician. I said to my friend, “This is 
terrific, you go see shows, and even though 
you don’t see the first part you can sneak 
in at intermission.’ I saw a lot of wonder- 
ful things. Then one day one of the ushers 
noticed me and told the manager, Mr. 
Saddler. And he said to me, “You can’t do 
that anymore. You can’t come in here.’ I 
said, “Well, look, I don’t have any money. 
My father is a house painter and there’s 
no work in the winter.’ So he said, ‘OK, 
you can come in providing you help clean 
up at the end.’ I said, ‘OK.’ So I ended up 
doing that, and I said, ‘One day I’m going 
to present shows here.’ ‘Yeah, yeah. Sure.’ 
And I ended up doing a lot of shows in that 
theatre. 


What did you work at before you dis- 
covered folk music? 


Well, my uncle, on my mother’s side, 
Charles Fainnel, was a commercial artist 
and also an incredible sculptor. He was 
considered one of the foremost commercial 
artists in Montreal. I used to babysit for 
him. He had a really eclectic collection of 
records; you know he had Lily Pons, and 
Josh White, and Leadbelly. It was all over 
the place. So I got used to listening to all 
kinds of music. Also, at the time, to get 
into McGill [University] you had to have 
10 per cent more than the 65 [average for 
acceptance] if you were Jewish. I wasn’t 
that good of a student. There were brilliant 
kids in there, so compared to them I was a 
dummy. I decided that I didn’t want to be a 
doctor or a lawyer. So my uncle taught me 
and I ended up becoming a commercial art- 
ist. | ended up doing extremely well. 

In the meantime, I got interested in dif- 
ferent kinds of music. I bought a Webcore 
recorder, and I ended up recording some of 
my relatives, my mother and all that, just to 
see what they could do. 

One day I went on a trip to Chicago with 
my friend to hear some jazz; this was the 
late °40s, early ’50s. All the black jazz 
musicians were moving north to Chicago 
so we decided to go there. I saw a lot of 


jazz. And I went to a record store and I saw 
a Leadbelly record, so I bought it. It was 
called Take This Hammer. When I came 
home, there was a pamphlet inside with 

the lyrics and describing the history of 
each song, which Folkways did. So I went 
to the record stores and I asked, did they 
have music of Jean Ritchie, or Ethiopian 
music or Russian music, or cult music of 
Cuba, or whatever? Pete Seeger? Nobody 
distributed Folkways in Canada. So I got 
on the bus and I went to New York. I went 
to Folkways. Moe Asch, who was the 
owner, I told him that I would like to buy 
some Folkway records that I couldn’t buy 
in Montreal. And he said if you want to, 

go back to the stores, take the orders, and 
you'll become my distributor. You'll get the 
records at 55 per cent. I said, “My god, I’m 
getting records at half price here, sure!’ And 
I went back to each store with a list and 
they all wanted the full catalogue, which at 
that time was maybe 40 albums, and that’s 
how I got into the record business. I was 

21 then. 


What was Moe Ash like? 


Well, he was very welcoming. I said, 
“You're the son of Sholem Asch [the Yid- 
dish language novelist and dramatist]’. 
And he said, “Yes, that’s my father’. But he 
didn’t want to talk about him. I said, ‘Well, 
I picked up this Leadbelly record and I’d 
like to get some others.’ He said, ‘OK, what 
would you like?’ And I said, ‘I'd like to 
be able to buy them in Montreal because 
there’s nobody distributing.’ And he said, 
‘Go back to the stores and take their or- 
ders.’ And every Sunday I used to phone in 
the orders. I did everything from my house, 
and then later on I distributed Electra and 
Pye and others. But most of the time I was 
working as a commercial artist. 

Then in 53 I decided I wanted to present 
Pete Seeger in Montreal because I wanted 
to have the sales of Folkways. So I invited 
all the store managers to come and hear 
Pete Seeger, which was in a small theatre 
called the L’ Hermitage. About a third of 
them came. I advertised it and we had a not 
bad audience, about 300 people. 

Pete brought his young son, Daniel, with 
him who was about seven years old at the 
time. When I went to the theatre, people 
were writing down licence plates — it was 
during McCarthyism — and I went over 
and I said, ‘What are you doing?’ I mean, 

I was an innocent. And they said, ‘None of 
your business.’ I asked some of my friends 
—they mentioned some name. It wasn’t 


the RCMP. There was a group that was 
doing that to anything that was left wing or 
supposedly communist. Anyhow, I never 
had any trouble going across into the States 
because I always said I’m a presenter, you 
know. I presented all kinds of people. I 

did about 600 shows from the New York 
Philharmonic to Pete Seeger — I did every 
kind of show. 


How did you begin recording? 


I was in New York and I said to Moe 
Asch, “There’s only one Canadian album 
that you have, which was [Powwow Songs: 
Music of] the Plains Indians. And he said, 
“Well what are you going to do about it?’ 

I said, ‘ll do something.’ So I ended up 
phoning the collectors, and there was only 
a handful of them. There was Helen Creigh- 
ton, Marius Barbeau, and then I got Barbara 
Cass-Beggs, who’s husband was from 
Saskatchewan but who lived in Montreal. 
She went back to Saskatchewan. And Edith 
Fowke, who had a folk program [CBC 
radio’s weekly Folk Song Time (1950- 

63)]. I phoned up Laval University, who 
had a big collection of French-Canadian 
folksongs, but they wouldn’t let me have 
any of it. They ended up putting out their 
own disc. So I ended up recording myself, 
in the Laurentians, and the collection grew. 
[It] ended up being almost 100 albums of 
about which 40 per cent I actually recorded 
in the studio. 

Then we got professional folk singers. 
There was no such thing as folk festivals 
at the time. There were very few coffee 
shops and things like that around Montreal. 


Now, there’s folk festivals all over Canada. 
I remember someone opening up [Café] Le 
Hibou, The Owl, in Ottawa, and that was 
sort of the first folk place, and that was in 
the early 60s. So Folkways, somehow, 
spurred people to do this. But folk died dur- 
ing the McCarthy era because [folksingers | 
were blacklisted — Pete Seeger for 17 years. 


How many copies of Leadbelly and Pete 
Seeger would you distribute? 


Well, the deal I had with Folkways when 
I had a Canadian album coming from me, 
was that I would buy 100 LPs. I recorded 
Indian music by Marius Barbeau. Now I 
know I’m not going to sell 100 albums, but 
I wanted to have him on record because 
he’s probably our most important ethnomu- 
sicologist. Although, at that time there was 
no such thing. He recorded something like 
30,000 aboriginal and French-Canadian 
songs. Alan Mills, Jacques Labrecque, Hé- 
lene Baillargeon, Wade Hemsworth, I was 
able to sell them across Canada. I had about 
30 stores on automatic release. So I had to 
get rid of the other 70 but sometimes I sat 
on them for five, six years, and then there 
were returns. Every January you'd get the 
records coming back to you. 

What I did with Pete Seeger was suc- 
cessful so I decided I wanted to present 
other people. So I ended up doing more 
and more presenting on stage, and that 
took over. 

Moe Ash actually told me one time that 
I was doing about 25 per cent of his total 
business. 
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RAY BONNEVILLE © GOIN’ BY FEEL 


Poet of the blues, master guitarist and singer...12 gritty, groove-laden songs and the first bona fide roots. 
masterpiece of 2008. Includes his stunning anthem “I Am the Big Easy” With GURF MORLIX & ELIZA GILKYSON. 


RAY WILL BE APPEARING MARCH 8TH AT THE NATIONAL ARTS CENTER, OTTAWA! 
Visit Jensen Music International, www.jproductions.com - more shows being planned throughout the year! 
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Bill Staines 
| Robin & Linda Williams 


What kind of a character was Moe Asch? 


I used to speak to him every Sunday to 
phone in the order, which he was always 
waiting for. We went out to eat twice, and 
I didn’t even know he had children. One 
time he invited me because the manager 
of Pete Seeger was having a garden party 
in New Jersey. Then, I met his wife and | 
met his daughter. So to me, at least, he was 
very kind, very accepting, but socially he 
kept to himself. He lived in the [Green- 
wich] Village, and when Marian Distler, his 
partner, got very sick he asked me if I could 
come down and see if I could take over the 
company. I was flattered, you know. So | 
went down there and I wanted to look at the 
books and she wouldn’t show me too much. 
I realized that I didn’t understand how that 
company existed. Everybody, even the 
Smithsonian, who have all the documents 
and stuff, they had a forensic accountant, 
and couldn’t understand how anything 
existed. Sometimes, he ordered as little as 
10 LPs. He did. He was lucky to sell two of 
them. So it’s a very strange company. But 
for Canada, at least for me, it was an open- 
ing, and anything I sent them, I’d send him 
a tape and say I don’t know if you want to 
have this, but he’d accept anything. It was a 
wonderful experience for me. 


How did Montreal respond to Pete 
Seeger? 


The reaction was wonderful. The first 
time I heard Pete Seeger was when my 
friend invited me to the Workmen’s Circle, 
which was a left-wing Union [Jewish 
organization] in °46 or °47. I was 17 years 
old. So I went to that, and it wasn’t adver- 
tised at all. This tall, lanky guy playing the 
five-string banjo, which I had never heard 
before. I was amazed that he was singing 
about, you know, love your neighbour and 
things will be better. When I started with 
Folkways I saw Pete Seeger on the pam- 
phlet. I set out to invite him, [to Montreal] 
and that was my first concert. He was well- 
received, he got a very good review, and | 
must have presented him, not only in Mon- 
treal, but in the rest of Canada and in some 
parts of the United States around 40 times, 
along with The Weavers, of course. Then 
when The Weavers were blacklisted I kept 
presenting him, even though he couldn't 
get much work in the States. In Canada, 
they didn’t have the kind of blacklisting, 
then. They would play his records and they 
would interview him and we would get an 


audience. I think the farthest west we went 
was Winnipeg. He was always wonder- 

ful to be with. There was never a fee or a 
manager to deal with. ‘Just give me this 
kind of money.’ He was always true to what 
he was preaching. I did a lot of folkies: 
Joan Baez; the Smothers Brothers; Peter, 
Paul and Mary; but [Pete] was the only one 
who acted like what he sang about. As far 
as today and artists I’ve presente 


You made several records with Helen 
Crichton didn’t you? 


I phoned up Miss Crichton and she col- 
lected about 12,000 songs. I said, ‘I’m with 
Folkway Records and I'd like to put out a 
long-playing record. I need about 50 min- 
utes of material’. She said, ‘Oh wonderful.’ 
I said, ‘I need the liner notes and things.’ 
So she ended up doing a number of albums, 
and we got to know each other. 


Of all the folk singers, is there anyone 
that stands out as being something 
special? 


Well, they’re all special in their own 
way. It’s hard to say, they were all unique 
in their own way. I used to get calls from 
people who wanted me to record them 
and I always looked for someone who had 
something different or some area that was 
special. Alan Mills and Hélene Baillargeon 
just covered all the fields. They were such 
good performers. Jean Carignan, of course, 
was incredible. When I brought him down 
to the Newport Folk Festival [1960] he was 


the big hit of the evening. He got more ap- 
plause than anybody else. 


Were you in touch with the people who 
ran Newport? 


Yeah. It was George Wein, whom I used 
to book jazz with. I did a lot of jazz, go- 
ing back to Thelonius Monk, Cannonball 
Adderley and all that. [George] told me he 
was doing the Newport Folk Festival and 
he said do you have anybody? And I said, ‘I 
can bring Alan Mills and Héléne Baillar- 
geon and Jean Carignan. Héléne couldn’t 
come because she had a TV show called 
Chez Héléne. So I brought Alan Mills and 
Jean Carignan, and there was Joan Baez 
and Bob Dylan and all that. But really, 
the loudest, longest applause was Jean 
Carignan. I remember Maynard Solomon 
was recording the evening for Vanguard 
[Records]. He ran over to me and said, 
‘Can I put this on the record?’ And I said, 
‘Sure.’ So if you have a copy of that record 
you'll hear the applause. Alan Mills was a 
bit embarrassed because he got very thin 
applause. But when he presented Carignan, 
for whatever reason — maybe it was so 
simple, and so authentic, and so dazzling, 
what he did with his fiddle and the clogging 
— that the audience really went crazy. They 
were yelling, “More! More!’ 


Tell me about the record library you 
founded in Montreal? 

I decided in ’54 that I wanted to see the 
world. So I got a packsack and | was living 
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on a dollar a day. I was youth hostelling. I 
went to Belgium, and there was the world’s 
fair on at the time. I went into a store, 
which was a record lending store, and you 
would rent [records] for the equivalent of 
50 cents. So I came back to Montreal and 

I spoke to Alan Mills about it and I said, 
‘Alan, this is a fantastic idea. You get the 
records at wholesale price and you rent 
them out. The store became very popular 
but it never made any money. It paid its 
expenses but it never made any money. We 
ended up giving it to the people running it. 
They lasted for another five or six years, 
then one of the ladies there got married and 
went off to Miami. The fellow got very sick 
and he couldn’t sell it so he just closed up. 
So it was never a financial success. 


Was that the first record lending library 
in Canada? 


Yeah, it was. As far as I know, the only one. 
I talked to Kate and Anna McGarrigle 


and they said that they got records out of 
that library, and it was a big inspiration. 
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Well, it was a wonderful thing because 
what you could do was take a bunch of al- 
bums and listen to what you want and bring 
them back and get other. I think it was 50 
cents a day or something. It never made 
money, so we decided to give it away. 


Did you continue doing folk concerts 
throughout the ’60s? 


Oh, yeah. I actually stopped in ’98. That 
was my primary way of living. I gave up 
commercial art in the early "60s because 
presenting was taking over. And in ’64, I 
believe, I gave up Folkways, so I ended up 
in the concert business. 


Do you pay attention to the folk music of 
today? 


Yeah, but it’s quite different. I’m more 
interested in a song that gives you a place 
and time. I love lan Tyson, and Gordon 
Lightfoot, but I don’t know if you could 
call a lot of these [other] things folk songs. 
If you’re singing about going to Alberta 


where the weather’s cold ... that kind of 


stuff, I like because it gives me a direction. 
But I don’t think there’s a true, popular folk 
singer around today. Gordon goes in and 
out of it. He’s so talented, you know. And, 
of course, Bob Dylan has left that whole 
scene. The strange thing is that folk festi- 
vals are so popular now. You hear none of it 
on the radio, unfortunately. I think if it was 
allowed it would start a revival again on the 
traditional music. 


How would you like to be remembered? 


I’ve never been asked that before. When I 
look back, I don’t know how I did as much 
as I did — just somebody who did what he 
wanted to do and wasn’t aware of the prob- 
lems. It was also a time when everybody 
was open for suggestions. I was very lucky 
to be born when I was, even though it was 
the Depression. It was a welcoming world. 
I’ve been offered a lot of jobs, but I sort of 
liked it in Montreal, being my own boss 
and doing my own thing, and making my 
own mistakes. I really don’t know what 
would be my epitaph. Maybe, “Being naive 
is wonderful.’ 
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can’t believe it. Nevertheless, as 
they are about to embark ona 
spring tour of Canada, Co 
win finds them full of vitality and 
artistic drive. 
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“The whole thing just seemed enormous to 
us then ... it was wonderful ... a parallel 
universe where people speak English and 
know one end of a fiddle from another ... 
and weeks and weeks in the land of the 
mobile home washing your socks.” 

Ian Telfer — droll wit, fine fiddle player, 
occasional songwriter, founding member 
and token Scotsman with Oysterband — is 
talking about the group’s first tour of Can- 
ada in 1986. They’ ve had many adventures 
there since but old friendships are being 
renewed as the Oysters return to Canada on 
what Telfer is shell-shocked to discover is 
the band’s 30th year of active service. 

“It’s a good excuse to revisit all kinds of 
places we haven’t been to for a long time,” 
he says, “and Canada has been very kind to 
us over the years.” 

They haven’t toured the country much 
lately but there have been plenty of festival 


Even fiddler lan Telfer 


appearances along the way to get him 
animated. “There’s a communitarian drive 
behind Canadian festivals which I respect 
very much. Others have tried to copy it 

. you see the same idea in Denmark and 
other places which draw on the goodwill 
of skilled volunteers to make the festival 
something a whole community puts on 
rather than just one organization or private 
company. I’ve enjoyed all the Canadian 
festivals we’ ve played. Going to places like 
Canmore and being up there in the Rockies 
for a weekend. The harder members of our 
party shinned up a mountain the first time 
we were there. There’s this place called 

. Well, its non-PC name is Chinaman’s 
Peak — it’s what they call a grunt. Not that 
high but a 45-degree angle. J.J. (the band’s 
singer, John Jones) is quite into walking 
and he led an ambitious party to the top, 
and when they got there they phoned the 
festival on a mobile and got everyone to 
wave at them.” 

He breaks into a cold sweat, though, 
recalling trickier moments at the festival’s 
famous workshops. “God, it’s terrifying,” 
says Telfer, laughing. “They ask what 
workshops you'd be willing to undertake 
and you put something down and hope they 
don’t notice, but of course they do. Some- 
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Oysterband 


times it’s just an excuse to lump similar or 
contrasting acts on stage at the same time 
just to see what happens, and sometimes 
theyre specialized. One summer I found 
myself on stage sitting next to two or three 


morning at different festivals. That was 


| 
i 
world-class fiddlers at half past nine in the | 
i 
| 
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scary. Frankie Gavin was one. Imagine hay- 
ing to follow Frankie Gavin, not once but | 
twice on successive weekends...” 

One festival workshop at Canmore a few 
years ago, though, did have a lasting impact | 
on the Oysters when they were pitched into I} 
an a cappella singing workshop alongside 
Saskatchewan singing group Hart-Rouge. 
The Oysters may have originally emerged 
from the bosom of the British folk move- 
ment but, while they’d had rich experiences 
playing dance music, traditional songs, rock 
covers and their own material, they’d never 
attempted unaccompanied harmonies before. 

“Hart-Rouge were so fantastic we felt 
complete wallies in comparison, but it was 


by doing that workshop we discovered that 
we actually quite liked doing that sort 
thing and continued to do it afterwards, so 1 
there was gain after the embarrassment.” 
Much to Telfe 


has been enjoying an artistic renaissance 


r’s surprise, Oysterband | 


over the last year or so. Their highly lauded 
new album, Meet You There — released in 
Canada any second now — finds them sum- 
moning the vitality and artistic drive of a 
band in the first flush of youth, and even the 


self-deprecating Telfer declares pride in it. 
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“It’s an advance on recent recordings. | 
don’t want to be a rock band but it sounds 
like experienced musicians playing folk 
style rather than folkies trying to play 
rock’n’ roll, which is what our worst 
recordings have been. To me it sounds like 
somebody who knows what they’re doing, 
and we have such a good relationship with 
Alan Scott (the band’s longtime producer/ 
collaborator) we almost don’t need to talk 
things over with him anymore. I'd like us 
to build on that and explore more in this 
punchy, acoustic way — there’s a lot of 
mileage in it for us.” 

Whatever you do, though, don’t describe 
Oysterband as folk-rock. I did once but I 
think I got away with it. “Oooh, that title 
makes my buttocks clench,” winces Telfer, 
grabbing his emergency coffee for sup- 
port. “I can see why it gets used because 
people like nice, clear labels. But nobody 
realized that with computers, information 
would never go away and however you 
may have described yourselves in the past, 
it stays there on the Net to haunt you. With 
the invention of camera phones, it has got 
even worse. Now you can’t do anything, let 
alone say anything. 

“T always find acoustic versions of the 
rock thing a bit tiresome. Whether you use 
an electric or acoustic guitar is a secondary 
question, it’s the spirit of the music, the 
feel of it, that counts. I'd say Oysterband 
is, beyond question, an acoustic band, even 
though it has wielded axes and electric 
basses and all that, everything is organized 
around acoustic instruments.” 

He remembers the Oysters are 30 this 
year and makes another grab for comfort 


coffee. 


“Tm gobsmacked ... but grateful we’re 
still going after all this time. Personally, I 
stumbled into music by accident. It saved 
my life and I’m astounded that 30 years 
later it’s still paying the bills and keeping 
me off the street.” 


“Tension is creative, and 
a good, thorough argument 
clarifies things. How do | 
know what | think until 
hear myself shouting it at 
somebody?” — lan Telfer 


Amazingly for a band of this longevity, 
there have been few personnel changes. 
Bass player lan Kearey and drummer 
Russell Lax are the only departures, while 
percussionist Lee Partis is currently on a 
sabbatical working as a prison psychothera- 
pist counselling in Cumbria (Dil Davies 
deputizes on the Canadian tour and when 
Lee returns they may experiment with two 
drummers!) 

“We talk about everything, so people get 
sucked into the arguments and then they 
can’t bear to let go,” he says, explaining the 
loyalty of the band members. 

Have you ever thought of splitting up? 

He ponders the question seriously but 
comes back with a decisive shake of the 
head. “We have arguments but they all get 
resolved. None of it has ever developed into 
a crisis. Tension is creative, and a good, 
thorough argument clarifies things. How 
do I know what I think until I hear myself 
shouting it at somebody? The Dubliners 
were legendary at that. Somebody left the 
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band at every meeting, but it upped their 
productivity no end.” 

He recalls the early days packing vinyl 
records to send out from the basement of 
a squat, and laughs at what their younger 
selves would have said if they’d been in- 
formed they'd still be going 30 years later. 
Ask about the artistic highs and lows during 
that time and you don’t get many answers. 

“Yes, I do look back critically over our 
stuff but if you think I’m going to tell 
you which ones are which you’ ve another 
thing coming! We did have some very 
productive periods, though. The folk thing 
comes around every decade and you don’t 
always recognize it when it does. It wasn’t 
instantly obvious that Billy Bragg was es- 
sentially a folk artist when he was busking 
Clash songs on an electric guitar. And there 
was a good productive period in the early 
*90s when we formed a friendship with 
June Tabor and worked with her, and a lot 
of things flowed from that. 

“And now folkie acoustic things are back 
in swing again, and the wider media doesn’t 
recoil in horror when it hears the words 
folk music.” 

One idea now on the table is for the band 
to rustle through their back catalogue and 
rewrite their history with new recordings of 
old tracks. “It doesn’t always please people 
who like the original versions but it keeps 
the musicians awake,” he says. “I suppose 
that’s why Bob Dylan does it. It helps keep 
you involved in the songs as live things.” 
There’s also talk of a John Jones solo 
album, an Ian Telfer book and, oooh, loads 
of thrilling new things. 

They may not last another 30 years but 
there’s plenty of life in the old dogs yet. 


Lady Luck 


The inspiration for Tannis Slim- 
mon’s marvellous new recording, 
Lucky Blue, draws from an idyllic 
past on a Prairie family farm to a 
slave prison in Cuba. Pat Langs- 
ton sharpens his pencil. 


It’s a long way from a Prairie farmhouse 
kitchen where, years ago, a little girl 
spooned up fresh cream and raspberries, to 
a former Cuban prison where black slaves 
were once chained to the walls. 

But Guelph-based musician Tannis Slim- 
mon carries vivid impressions of both and, 
in the way that the more prosaic among us 
can only marvel at, has pooled them with 
other recollections, emotions and reflec- 
tions into powerful songs. 

Those songs wound up on Lucky Blue, 
Slimmon’s sophomore solo album, last year 
(her solo debut, Oak Lake, was released in 
2001). Well-received by music reviewers, 
Lucky Blue earned veteran Canadian music 
guy Lewis Melville — Slimmon’s producer, 
life partner and co-writer — Producer of the 
Year at December’s Canadian Folk Music 
Awards in Ottawa. 

Songs like Spirit House, a lament for 
abandoned farmhouses everywhere, draw 
on Slimmon’s memories of growing up on 
the family farm near Oak Lake in southwest 
Manitoba. 

“A lot of my songwriting reaches back 
to my time in Manitoba. It was my most 
idyllic time, too,” says Slimmon. “I grew 
up on one of the last of the small fam- 
ily farms. We had milk and cream, with 
raspberries and strawberries that we'd put 
up for the winter. There was a huge garden 
with potatoes. We’d kill a steer in the fall 
and a pig every couple of years and 120 
chickens every year. As kids, the fun was to 
roam around abandoned houses and hang 
out in them and imagine what went on in 
this house, what the families were like that 
lived there.” 

That rich texture of memories swirls 
through Spirit House. It’s a bluesy number in 
which she imagines her family’s farmhouse 
abandoned rather than, as is actually the 
case, still lived in and loved by distant rela- 
tives. Evocative, the song makes you wonder 


Tannis Slimmon 


how such once-cherished homes can simply 
be left to the wind and rain and snow. 

In fact, the song itself can be seen as a 
caution not to abandon fine, old things. Dat- 
ing from 1991, Spirit House is the first song 
Slimmon ever wrote. She and her fellow 
Bird Sisters — the defunct female trio that, 
like other bands, preceded Slimmon’s solo 
career — recorded it in the 1990s. But those 
Bird Sister albums are no longer avail- 
able, so, having always loved the song but 
knowing it could use some refinement, she 
rewrote it for the new album. 

Recalling her home’s gleaming hardwood 
floors and welcoming veranda, Slimmon 
says the song is about a house but also 
about how farming and the face of the 
Prairies have changed. 

The Prairies, or at least their effect on 
those who grow up there, resonate in 
another excellent song from the album, Ed- 
monton. Written in 2006 for the multi-artist 
Afghanistan — On Guard For Thee? album, 
it relates, in economical and non-self-pity- 
ing language, the first-person story of a 
young mother who’s left a widow by the 
death of her soldier husband in Afghanistan. 
“All I could think was how much I hated 
guns/But I loved that boy from Edmonton,” 
says the woman. 

Asked what she imagines that young 
widow might be doing today, Slimmon 


says, “She’s the same stoic person she 
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always was. She’s raising her children, 
probably getting by as a single parent with 
a low-paying job. There’s a lot of stories on 
the Prairies about people being very stoic.” 

That widow endures some pretty radical 
changes. And change underpins much of 
Lucky Blue. 

Turning 50 this year and still working full 
time with the University of Guelph’s De- 
partment of Horticulture (she completed a 
master’s degree in the department in 1987), 
Slimmon, like many of her fellow baby 
boomers, has seen some major changes in 
her own life recently, including the deaths 
of her father and brother. 

“From your 20s to part way into your 40s, 
everything seems fairly stable. You’ve got 
energy, you can rely on your body. And 
then mortality becomes present because of 


the death of your parents. Just when you 


thought your attitude toward life was stabi- 
lizing, it’s ‘Oh, my God, no one told me this 
was going to happen! That was how I was 
going to feel!’ It’s all about how you feel.” 

The reliable pleasure that music offers, 
she says, is a key survival mechanism in the 
face of uncertainty. So, too, is that elusive 
skill of living in the moment: “Now is the 
best time,” she says, and you believe that 
she believes it. 

Some of the best — and some of the hard- 
est — times came when she and Melville 


visited Mali in 2005 and Cuba the next 
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year. She saw that music is an integral 
part of life in both countries, inspiring, for 
example, the spontaneous dancing in public 
places that makes Canadians cringe with 
embarrassment. Musicians there, she says, 
also differ from their Canadian and Ameri- 
can counterparts, are less concerned about 
putting on a flawless show than simply 
enjoying themselves. 

From that trip also came a deeper and 
darker understanding of the slave trade. 
While travelling, Slimmon and Melville 
realized they were inadvertently tracing 
the history of that trade, from the Malian 
homeland of many slaves to the Cuban pris- 
ons where some ended up. 

“There was nothing in the cells except 
chains. You could just feel the horror and 
despair,” she says of the prisons. “There 
was a wishing well that we threw coins into, 
and I wished that those tortured spirits that 
had existed in this place could be freed.” 

Underground Railway was inspired by 
that experience. The album’s closing track, 
it’s largely a celebration of Canada’s hon- 
ourable role as the destination for escaping 
slaves. The song also illustrates Slimmon’s 
view of the musician’s place in the world. 

“Tt’s almost like the griots in Malian 
culture who are bred to be musicians and 
storytellers, and to keep the traditions and 
stories of their country alive. As musicians, 
it’s our job to make people feel where they 
can’t put their emotions into words as well. 
It’s a really important role.” 
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Plan G — 


Sometimes a 
Great Notion 


Toronto-based Plan C offer a 
thrilling potpourri of Latin Ameri- 
can social and political musical 
adventures. From merengue to 
metal, Li Robbins uncovers a 
love of the groove. 


Juan Carlos Valencia is a man with a plan. 
Actually, three plans. Plan A was to be a 
jazz guitarist in his native Colombia. Pl: o 
B was a band he formed while studying 
jazz at Humber College in Toronto, a ba id 
called Palenke Orchestra that focused on 
traditional Colombian music. And then 
there’s Plan C. 

Plan C is one of Canada’s best known 
“alternative Latin” bands, which moves 
effortlessly from cumbia reggaeton hybrids 
to merengue meets drum’n’bass. Plan C, 
the name, also alludes to the politics of Va- 
lencia’s country of origin. It’s a nickname 
for Plan Colombia, a 1999 initiative by 
then President Andres Pastrana, originally 
intended as a blueprint for social develop- 
ment, one which devolved into U.S. aid 
funnelling into the military. Or as Valencia 
puts it, speaking in his Toronto home, going 
to “guns to fight the war on drugs.” 

The band’s first recording, Tercer Mundo 
(Third World) released in 2004, very much 
reflected Valencia’s thinking about the 
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realities he left behind when he came to 
Canada in 2000. Witness the chorus of the 
title track, for example: “They caught me 
without papers, and left me without money. 
They said, ‘You are a drug dealer’ for being 
Latin American.” 

The album was in many ways the tale of 
immigration, but it was also the tale of what 
it was to be young and musically open and 
living in a multicultural society. The cur- 
rent Plan C band members themselves are 
evidence of this; although most are part of 
the Latin American diaspora, their musical 
experiences vary from heavy metal to hip- 
hop, and it’s all powerfully brought together 
on their second recording, 2007’s Volar (Fly 
Away). The unifying factor is the vision of 
Valencia, who formed the band in 2002. 

Valencia hadn’t intended to create an alt- 
Latin Canadian band, let alone make a life 
in Canada. He began playing guitar at nine 
and studying classical guitar seriously at 
the age of 14. But while studying music at 
the Pontificia Universidad Javeriana he be- 
gan to get into jazz — rock too, but jazz was 
the magnet. There was only one problem. 

“At that time nobody could teach jazz in 
Colombia,” says Valencia. “Jazz culture 
was just starting, and there were few people 
knowledgeable in jazz. I started looking 
elsewhere, and found Humber College in 
Toronto, on the Internet.” 

His course was set. At the age of 22 he ar- 
rived in Canada knowing no one — except his 
best friend from home who decided to come 
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AMOS GARRETT 
Get Way Back — A Tribute to Percy Mayfield 


Fellow musicians have been calling this Amos’ “masterpiece”. Amos has been 
interpreting the songs of Percy Mayfield since the early 70’s when he played guitar with 
Paul Butterfield’s Better Days and Maria Muldaur. Mayfield was called ‘the poet 
Laureate of the Blues’. His songs are the perfect vehicle for Amos’ baritone voice and 
unique understated guitar style that has been praised by the late Chet Atkins, Mark 
Knopfler and Richard Thompson to mention a few. 


Available April 15th in Canada, May 13th in the USA _ spcp 1330 


A Swingin’ Session with 
DuKE ROBILLARD 


‘A Swinging Session with Duke Robillard’ is an album for everyone, be they blues 
lover or jazz fan. It is joyful, timeless music. Duke Robillard presides like a great chef, 
adding a touch of seasoning here, a little extra heat there, all without a thought of 
anything that might take away from the swinging groove. His award winning soulful 
guitar playing plus special guests Scott Hamilton, Bruce Katz, Doug James, Sax 
Gordon and Carl Querfurth of Roomful Of Blues fame. 


Available April 15th in Canada, May 13th in the USA spcp 1331 


JEFF HEALEY 


Mess of Blues 


‘Mess Of Blues’ is guitar ace Jeff Healey's first blues/rock album in eight years. 
Backed up by the group he proudly calls ‘the best damned bar band in the land’, 
Healey is in fine form, with his trademarked powerhouse unique guitar work 
supporting soulful, strong vocals. Recorded in Toronto, plus live tracks at Jeff Healey’s 
Roadhouse and two cuts live in London, England. 


Release date April 22nd in Canada _ sPcbD 1333 
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along as well. But he was still operating on 
Plan A, which was to “study, learn, and go 
back home and share the knowledge.” 

Then came the unexpected. As he puts it, 
laughing, “I was kidnapped by love.” So his 
personal life kept him in Canada, but a new 
awareness of himself as a musician is what 
eventually led to Plan C. 

“You really find who you are when you’re 
in a foreign country, you appreciate your 
own culture more. I knew the rhythms from 
the coastal region of Colombia, and when 
I played that music it seemed people were 
more interested in that than jazz. And that 
led to the Palenke Orchestra, which was 
a fusion of Afro-Colombian rhythms with 
jazz and funk.” 

By then the so-called Latin alternative 
music movement had taken hold in the U.S. 
and Europe, with bands like Yerba Buena 
and Ozomatli, and artists like Manu Chao. 
When some of the Colombian members of 
Palenke decided to go back to South Ameri- 
ca, Valencia knew his next project would 
reflect this new direction. When forming 
Plan C he deliberately stayed away from 
musicians who considered themselves, 
first and foremost, traditional players. At 
the same time, he sought out people who 
still saw music — and life — “from a Latin 
American perspective.” 

Plan C was a good one. That first record- 
ing, Tercer Mundo, hit the community/cam- 
pus radio circuit with a bang, and its energy 
and freshness led to the festival circuit and 
performances at Harbourfront Centre’s 
Ritmo Y Color and the Montreal Interna- 
tional Jazz Festival. It also landed them a 
slew of awards nominations, and they took 
home the prize for Favourite Indie Latin 
Alternative Group at the 2004 Canadian 
Independent Music Awards. 

Volar has similarly met with a positive re- 
sponse, and regular airplay on CBC Radio, as 
well as campus/community stations. But there 
have also been reservations in certain quarters. 

“The first album focused more socially, 
and was more politically in your face,” says 
Valencia. “I had just come from Colombia, 
lived those things, poverty, leaving to look 
for opportunity, the story of millions of 
people.... But Volar is a mixture of every- 
thing. Many people expected it to be more 
like the first album, especially the political 
activist people. But as a musician and a per- 


son you have to write what’s in your heart.” 

What was in his heart, as expressed 
through Volar, is the love of the groove, of 
making people move, the ups and downs of 
human love, and sorrow, too, for the pass- 
ing of a family member. But although play- 
ing a smaller part in the sophomore release, 
there are still a number of overtly political 
songs, including El Vaquero, written by 
Plan C percussionist Diego Las Heras, and 
reflecting a decidedly anti-George Bush 
sentiment. The title track tears up the dance 
floor, and it is to Valencia’s great pleasure 
that the song and the album have been ¢ :t- 
ting considerable airplay in Colombia. 

But Plan C are something of an anoma y 
in Canada, where the alternative Latin scene 
is small and opportunities for commercial 
airplay nil. Valencia has diversified as a 
result, writing music for television and 
teaching instrumental music in schools to 
Grade 7 and 8, kids who, when hearing the 
band for the first time, suddenly realize how 
hip their music teacher really is. 

Valencia, with the pragmatism born of 
having emigrated, realized the necessity 
of wearing many musical hats back in his 
Humber days — if the goal was to live a life 
in music. This isn’t to say the band takes 
a back seat though. There’s a Quebec/On- 
tario tour in the works for this summer, and 
hopes for a West Coast tour down the line. 
As Valencia puts it, “This Plan C, it seems 
to be working right now.” 


Tubthumping 


Feelin’ Alrigh 


Ray Bonneville searched amongst 
the shadows for the dark tales that 
make up his warm, imaginative 
and altogether rather good new 
release, Goin’ By Feel. “It’s edgier 
and a bit of a departure,” he tells 
Roger Levesque. 


Some of the best music works because it 
delivers the sheer weight of experience of 
its maker. It certainly works for Ray Bonn- 
eville, a singer-songwriter most often as- 
sociated with the blues in spite of the wide 
range of influences he has picked up over 
his multiple careers and far-flung travels. 

You can hear it in every ounce of Goin’ 
By Feel. That’s the latest album from the 
man who splits his time between hometown 
Montreal and Austin, TX, when he isn’t out 
there, trekking with the tunes. 

While some have compared Bonneville 
to J.J. Cale or Chris Smither, that doesn’t 
really account for the expansive nature his 
songs can take on. Maybe it has something 
to do with being an ex-bush pilot, just as 
the depths of his tunes reflect a character 
who has had his share of ups and downs. 

While Goin’ By Feel is often buoyed 
by the imaginative funky rhythms of his 
favourite drummer, Geoff Arsenault, and 
a warm mix courtesy of Montreal’s Rob 
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Heaney, Bonneville admits he pulled most 
of the songs from the shadows. 

“It’s edgier and darker and a bit of a 
departure from my previous records. I took 
afew more chances with the writing, too, 
digging a little farther into the dark side of 
human nature.” 

Like Bonneville himself, the characters 
who inhabit these songs often seem to be 
going somewhere. They have often had 
their better sides or best chances compro- 
mised by larger forces. 

At other times those primal forces become 
the story, as in Carry The Fallen — “about 
all wars,” as Bonneville explains — or / 

Am The Big Easy, a paean to the spiritual 
strength of New Orleans, a city that has 
been important for his own music. He’s 
reticent to explain too much about his tunes. 

“Just about any facet of my life can 
inspire a song, from reading the newspaper 
to something I observe. I don’t really know 
where they’re going when I’m writing but 


I guess they tend to be more complicated 


than most blues tunes.” 

Bonneville recalls that his most important 
source of music as a kid raised in Mon- 
treal during the 1950s was the country and 
rock’n’roll music he eagerly inhaled from 
the grill of the family’s big console radio. 
After growing up speaking only French, he 
didn’t attend English schools until his early 
teens when the family relocated to Boston. 
After initially trying to play folk music on 
an acoustic guitar, rock’n’roll and artists 
like Roy Orbison and the Everly Brothers 
caught his ear. He had to get plugged in, 
and after he ran away from home his father 
persuaded him to return with the gift of a 
new electric guitar. 

Early on, he played in amateur dance 


bands but all that was set aside when he 


joined the marine corps in 1967. During 


a year-long stint in Vietnam, he did go 
through a pile of cheap guitars, buying 
them new for $14 each before they all 
warped from the heat and humidity. 
Back in the Boston area in 1969, he 


began frequenting the clubs again to hear 
the blues greats who passed through, play- 
ers like J.B. Hutto, Howlin’ Wolf, Muddy 
Waters and others. But the next decade 
ultimately saw Bonneville turn into a bit 
of a nomad as he pursued his dream of 
becoming a pilot, moving first to Colorado, 
then Alaska, Seattle, and then France. 

If France was a little far to go in a quest for 
fresh opportunities, it suited his francophone 
roots just fine, and during a year-long stay 
in Paris he played most of the blues rooms, 
sometimes several venues in one night. 

The guitarist really honed his solo act ina 
regular gig at Memphis Slim’s club, singing 
blues covers primarily in English because 
“the French language doesn’t lend itself to 
the rounded edges of the blues”. 

When North America beckoned anew, he 
chose to try out New Orleans, staying from 
1983 to 1989, one of the most stimulating 
periods of his musical career. 

“T was listening to all the players down 
there, piano players, horn sections. You 
could walk down Bourbon Street and hear a 
dozen different things going on in the space 
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of a few minutes. I took in the jazz festival 
and even played the festival as a local. I 
had big, wide-open ears and it was only in 
retrospect that I realized just how much it 
influenced me, down to the bone.” 

Inevitably some of those influences 
started colouring his sound. 

“It really put the molasses into my music. 
Everything became more damp and humid, 
and I slowed it down and put a more 
languid attitude into things. I also learned 
to leave a lot of spaces between notes 
whenever I could, and to find a groove on 
the back side of the beat.” 

He simplified his guitar work, taking 
few solos. Creating the right groove from 
limited resources became crucial when he 
sometimes found himself playing solo gigs 
for crowds of people who wanted to dance. 

Even during his time in New Orleans, he 
still worked part-time as a flight instructor, 
and flying actually drew him away from the 
Crescent City to work in rural Quebec. But 
one final, scary flight in 1990 persuaded 
him to quit that work and focus on music 
full-time. That’s when he stopped being an 
interpreter and began to work on his own 
songcraft, drawing from everything he’d 


heard before to fashion his own sonic identity. 


Bonneville has never been too concerned 
with how his music gets labelled. 

“What attracted me in the beginning to 
the blues was that it talked about real life 
and real human emotion, not fluff, but I 
quickly became dissatisfied with how little 
information you got in most blues tunes. I 
was always hungry for more depth and I’ve 
always admired writers who could write 
more deeply and use a good groove as a 
vehicle to put across good lyrics.” 

It was back in the city of his birth, Mon- 
treal, that he made his first solo album, On 
The Main, in 1992. Solid Ground followed 
on Audiogram in 1996, with the Juno 
Award-winning Gust Of Wind on Stony 
Plain in 1999. Rough Luck (2000, Prime) 
won another Juno nomination, before he 
recorded again for Stony Plain on Roll It 
Down in 2003, produced in Nashville and 
Montreal by Colin Linden. 

While his albums have sometimes shaken 
off the grit for a somewhat smoother feel, 
Bonneville’s songs seldom stray from a 
wizened, entertaining melancholy. 

“T love dark stories. I’ve always tried to 
keep things a little optimistic but as time 
goes on I’m more interested in deeper, real 
themes. Not everything that’s real is very 
pretty or pleasant, you know. Sometimes it’s 
gritty and it takes place in the shadows. I’m 
just enjoying the continuation of the story.” 


The rich musical pedigree of 
Brothers Eric and Simon Be- 
audry runs deep into Quebec’s 
traditional past. For their debut 
disc as a duo, they focus on the 
great tradition of complaints 
(ballads) found around Saint- 
Come. Yves Bernard provides 
the historical footnotes. 


Just before the Christmas holiday season, 


brothers Eric and Simon Beaudry released 
Le sort des amoureux (The Lover's Spell), 
their highly anticipated first CD as a duo. 
But this is by no means the brothers’ first 
recording experience. Eric Beaudry is 
a member of La Bottine Souriante, and 
Simon Beaudry travels the world with Le 
Vent du Nord. Eric made his start with 
bands la Galbaude, Noroit, Ni Sarpe Ni 
Branche, and De Temps Antan. Simon was 
an accompanist for dance troup Les Petits 
Pas Jacadiens, and played with folk band 
Kharma before joining Le Vent. And of 
course, the two perform as a duo. When 
they play together, the Beaudry brothers 
embody a kind of crossroads where tradi- 
tions merge. 

Both brothers’ voices are quite similar: 
pure and deep. “We try to confuse our 


re 


Eric & Simon Beaudry 


mother over the phone,” they say in unison 
with a smile. On this recording, however, 
Simon sings in a slightly lower register. 
Where instruments are concerned, both 
play guitar. Eric, who is seven years older 
than Simon, is a seasoned mandolin and 
bouzouki player. The brothers’ hometown is 
Saint-Céme, the “Folklore Capital” of La- 
naudiére. This region could be described as 
a seeding ground for Québecois traditional 
music, if there ever was one. 

Their grandfathers, Joseph (Ti Bo) 
Beaudry and Jean Morin, are important 
inspirations for the Beaudry brothers. 

Their paternal grandfather, deceased before 
they were born, was a fiddler. “He was 

part of the last generation of fiddlers from 
Saint-Céme,” explains Eric. “The fiddle 
repertoire stopped being passed on in the 
*70s when the accordion took over.” Ti Bo, 
a woodcutter and a log-driver, travelled 
through Canada to Alberta, meeting fiddlers 
and sharing repertoire. 

Their maternal grandfather, who passed 
away last summer, was an excellent singer. 
He handed down many songs to his grand- 
sons including Quand on est gene (When 
you're shy), a humorous one, which is 
interpreted on the new album. 

The town of Saint-Céme is recognized 
for its particularly strong song tradition. It 
is not unusual to find one or two singers in 


each family who are responsible for the oral 


} transmission of songs. One has only to look to the Marions, 
| Thériaults and Bordeleaus. These families paved the way for 
so many young musicians on the scene today, including those 
from La Bottine. 

For the making of this disc, the Beaudrys visited some local 
singers. They learned two pieces from Madame Marielle 
Marion, and five ballads from Clémence Gagné, a singer in 


her 80s. Ballads, complaints as they are known in Québec, are 
unusual in families from this area. Chansons a répondre, or 
call and response songs, are much more common. Clémence 
and Eric finish the album with a touching a cappella piece. 


“Clemence Gagné’s repertoire consists mostly of com- 


plaints, and she really puts a lot of soul into them,” says Eric. 
“Many groups like Hommage aux Ainés or Bacchus give 
priority to chansons a répondre, but the complaints have not 
really been visited.” 


With the exception of an instrumental piece on Le sort des 


i hae eux, the only song from their grandfather Jean Morin i 
Times Change(d) * Winnipeg amoureux, the only song fr¢ g e S 


a complaint. This piece, which they found at the beginning of 
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1 his secret love to his grave. These are stories of lost love and 


infidelity. Luckily the album ends with memories of tender 
friendships. Otherwise, lovers always have something to 
complain about! 

Each ballad is dressed up differently. “We wanted to add 
as many colours as possible. You don’t hear the same sound 
twice,” explains Simon. A very folky album, Le Sort des 


amoureux contains many surprises. Dans un bois sombre 


begins the disc with an upbeat acoustic reggae reminiscent of 
the McGarrigle sisters. J’ai fait l'amour a une brune changes 


from folky to artsy, with strings and lots of elegance. A song 


from France’s contemporary songwriter Gérard Delahaye 
combines bagpipes and violin. The menu also contains a 
whole panoply of sonorities, passing from Dobro twanging 


country to a cappella duos; from world-percussion dance 


numbers to string-vibrating Americana; from cello-laced 


French chanson to bopping jazz; from atmospheric tender- 
ness to bouzouki-based reels. Some melodies even resemble 
accessible pop music, in its noblest form. 


A dozen guests collaborate on this effort, musicians Eric 


and Simon have been working with for years. All members 
of the band Noroit play on Le Sort des amoureux, including 
Stéphanie Lépine on violin, Patrick Graham on percussion 
and Christopher Layer on the pipes. Accordionist Simon Rio- 
pel from Ni Sarpe ni Branche, violinist Olivier Demers from 


le Vent du Nord, double-bass player Simon Marion from la 
b Bottine and singer Jean-Claude Mirandette from les Charbon- 
niers de |’ Enfer all participated as invited musicians. 

“We started off with the core structure of the songs, and 


gave a lot of freedom to the guests. That resulted in many 
amazing surprises. We are super happy with the outcome.” 


Avant Garde in 
the Henhouse 


A busy little bee, that Steve 
Dawson. Besides owning and 
operating his own award-win- 
ning record label, he has finally 
made another solo record in his 
formidable studio, the Henhouse. 
Roger Levesque reckons he’s a 
good egg. 


Let’s just look at a few of the awards 
accumulated by Black Hen Records in 13 
years of operation: four Juno Awards, eight 
Juno nominations, five West Coast Music 
Awards and 15 nominations, three Cana- 
dian Folk Music Awards. Pretty impressive 
—and with all of the critical and com- 
mercial attention coming his way as label 
owner, producer, engineer and sideman, 
you could almost be forgiven for forgetting 
that Steve Dawson has a music career of his 
own to look out for. He does, though, and 
it’s with the release a few months ago of 
Waiting for the Lights to Come Up — and its 
upcoming sister album, Telescope, recorded 
at the same time — that we, and he, have 
been reminded of this fact. 

“Yeah, it’s true,” Dawson wryly admits 
from his Vancouver home. “I’ve been so 
busy that I don’t really afford myself much 
time to do projects on my own; that’s some- 
thing I’ve been meaning to take care of for 
some time.” 

Considering his workload, he’s certainly 
got a decent excuse for the wait. It’s been 
three years, in fact, since the release of 
We Belong to the Gold Coast, his gonzo 
Hawaiian/blues/folk/pop opus. The inter- 
vening time — and constant studio work 
with other Black Hen artists — has allowed 
Dawson an opportunity to sharpen and even 
further his nascent sound on Waiting for the 
Lights to Come Up. 

In many ways an extension of his 2005 
release, the album mines much of the same 
musical terrain, but the final result is brighter 
and fuller — the result of a music education 
that ranges farther afield than most. 

“When I hear old blues, Hawaiian and 
country music, I’m not just enjoying it, I’m 
wondering how they did it,” he explains. 


Steve Dawson 


“But I’m not trying to do it like they did it 
— these records are me trying to do it my 
own way. They’re not retro sounding, more 
like a fusing of the old technology with 

the new. Maybe the word is timeless — it’s 
basic acoustic instruments, kind of like old 
records by Hank Williams or Les Paul, but 
done with modern techniques.” 

On the new album, Dawson has stayed 
true to his personal affection for old Hawai- 
ian music, but souped up with a few new 
textures and rhythms on rare gems like the 
frenetic Hard to Get Gertie, or the gentle 
reverie Swinging in a Hammock. 

“I don’t really have anything new to say 
in the genre — it’s all been done,” he admits. 
“But I do love it — and I’ve got this collec- 
tion of old 78s I'd wanted to get to, these 
undiscovered songs I just wanted to do.” 

It took five days, split between bed tracks 
at Factory Studios and overdubs at his 
Henhouse Studios, for Dawson to get most 
of the two albums done. Using many of 
the same musicians he’d worked with on 
records by (among many) Shuyler Jansen 
and Jim Byrnes, he made the decision to do 
both at once for financial reasons as well as 
time constraints — with everybody avail- 
able, it made more sense than calling them 
back in a year’s time. 

It also calls attention to a kind of house 


sound that Dawson is developing out in 
Vancouver — one that makes Black Hen 
seem almost like the West Coast version 

of Fame Studios in Muscle Shoals, FL, or 
Stax Volt in Memphis. Both of those labels 
were active in regional scenes during the 
°60s run of small soul and rhythm and blues 
labels out of the South, pivoting on a crew 
of session musicians who developed a dis- 
tinctive sound of their own. It might seem 
like a stretch to compare Black Hen to such 
legendary labels but, then again, maybe not. 

“T can totally see why they were doing 
things like that — those places were turning 
out records fast because you could write a 
song and two days later it would be on the 
radio,” Dawson says. “But also, you can 
see why those scenes develop when you 
find people you get along with, and relate 
to, musically.” 

He’s certainly dug up a crew that he can 
relate to and depend upon. Musicians like 
bassist Keith Lowe and keyboardist Chris 
Gestrin, as well as drummer Scott Amen- 
dola, who has worked with the likes of Bill 
Frisell, Michael Franti and John Zorn. But 
Waiting for the Lights to Come Up doesn’t 


just have the benefit of musicians Dawson 


has used recording other people’s albums, 
it also has the benefit of all that producing 


and engineering time — including an ear for 
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aural space. 

You can hear it in songs like Room To 
Room and At Arms Length — the sound of 
the studio is obviously as important as that 
of the instruments in Dawson’s musical 
philosophy, which runs counter to the den- 
sity of so much contemporary pop. 

“That was very deliberate,” he acknowl- 
edges. “We had mics sitting there, not on 
anyone, mixed in with everything else, just 
for the sound.” 

With a style that runs somewhere between 
Daniel Lanois and Van Dyke Parks — ambi- 
ent acoustic traditionalist versus eccentric 
pop stylist — Dawson is threading together 
what would seem like two conflicting 
values. His own fascination with artist/pro- 
ducer Jon Brion (he covers Brion’s Ruin 
My Day on Waiting) attests to his love of 
the avant garde, but his love of roots music 
shines through. The most apt comparison 
would be to The Band — back-to-the-ba- 
sics visionaries who still made use of new 
advances in technology, though their sonic 
experiments were so well integrated with 
their music that most listeners could never 
tell that technology had as much to do with 
their sound as acoustic guitars, fiddles and 
mandolins. 

“Despite what people thought about their 
methods, those guys had cutting-edge 
gear and they were recording in interest- 
ing ways,” Dawson exclaims when the 
comparison is brought up. “They actually 
recorded the second album, The Band, in 
Sammy Davis Jr.’s pool house. It was just 
one big room, and there’s this photo of 
them hanging out in the studio; it’s very in- 
spiring to me, this idea of hanging out and 
making cool records, mixing the relaxed 
hang-out along with whatever new technol- 
ogy is available.” 


Malinky 


Ten Years After 


They’ve shuffled the deck a few 
times in the past decade, but 
Malinky’s passionate belief in the 
power of Scots dialect songs re- 
mains undiminished. Colin Irwin 
has the skinny. 


Steve Byrne — rampaging red hair, thick 
beard and all — can’t quite believe it. 
They’ve only made three albums, they’ ve 
only just started touring North America and 
three years ago everyone thought they’d 
split up, but Scots five-piece Malinky are 
not only busier than ever, they’re now cel- 
ebrating their 10th anniversary together. 

“Yeah, it does make me feel a bit old 
although I’m not even 30 yet,” laughs singer 
and multi-instrumentalist Byrne, one of two 
founders (the other is Ulster whistle, uillean 
pipe and bodhran player Mark Dunlop) 
who’ ll be flying the flag for the band as they 
finally hit the road in Canada. “We played 
the Goderich Festival in Ontario last year 
and had a great time, so we’re really looking 
forward to visiting Canada properly.” 

Byrne, who is from Arbroath (home of 
the smokies!) [smoked kippers. . .the Ed], 
formed Malinky with Dunlop and won- 
drous singer Karine Polwart specifically to 
focus attention on a Scottish song tradition 
they felt had long been overshadowed by 


a welter of instrumental bands. “It was a 
coincidental meeting of minds,” he says. 
“There were a lot of big instrumental bands 
like Deaf Shepherd emerging at the time 
and the song side was a bit of a desert. We 
all felt there was a need for a young band 
bringing Scottish songs back to the fore. 
There are so many great traditional songs 
in Scotland which deserved to be heard 
and not locked away in a cupboard, and we 
wanted to take some of these old songs and 
give them fresh arrangements.” 

They played their first gig supporting 
Robin Williamson at Edinburgh Folk Club 
and, with the addition of fiddler Kit Pat- 
terson, they made rapid progress, winning 
the Danny Kyle Award for best new act at 
the Celtic Connections festival in 1999 and 
being signed by the Greentrax label with 
Davy Steele producing their first album, 
Last Leaves. 

“Almost before we knew it we were in the 
studio recording an album,” recalls Byrne. 
“T don’t think it was too bad either — it was 
full of youthful vibrancy and was quite 
endearing.” 

It made quite an impact and the band was 
soon showing its live credentials with vari 
ous festival appearances, expanding their 
lineup to incorporate another Ulsterman, 
box and whistle player Leo McCann, while 
Jon Bews replaced Patterson on fiddle. Ma- 
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heard younger bands covering Billy Taylor 
from their 2002 second album, 3 Ravens, 
complete with exact copies of their riffs. 
From the same album, Byrne’s irresistible 
singalong The Lang Road Doon became a 
big stage hit, proving his passionate belief 
in the power of Scots dialect songs and the 
importance of singing them. 

They continued to build a formidable 
reputation throughout Europe but Karine 
Polwart’s fame as one of the greatest Scot- 
tish singers of her generation went before 
them as she split her time between Malinky, 
Battlefield Band and MacAlias. It wasn’t 
a huge shock to anybody in 2004 when 
Polwart gave notice that she’d be leaving to 
pursue what has subsequently turned out to 
be a glittering solo career concentrating on 
her own songs. 

“No, it wasn’t a massive surprise,” says 
Byrne, “but it was hard to manage the 
perception that the band had split when she 
left. | almost took to wearing a T-shirt say- 
ing, “I'm Still In Malinky’ it got so bad at 
one point — and it was a hard slog to build 
it back up again.” 

In the end it proved to be not only a 
momentous change in Polwart’s fortunes, 
it was also a major landmark in Malinky’s 
career. There was no bad blood between the 
rest of the band and Karine, who even rec- 
ommended her own successor, Glaswegian 
singer and cellist Fiona Hunter, and went on 
a farewell tour with the band to help intro- 
duce the new lineup. Leo McCann left at the 
same time and his role was filled by Ewan 
MacPherson (who in turn was replaced last 
year by guitarist/bouzouki player David 
Wood); Byrne and Dunlop both demonstrat- 
ed their commitment to Malinky by giving 
up their jobs working for an Edinburgh local 
authority to go full time with the band as the 
stakes were raised. After bad experiences 
with agents and management, they also 
decided to take charge of their own affairs. 
“We wanted to take it to the next level,” 
says Byrne. 

“The dynamic in the band changed quite a 
lot after Karine left because she was always 
seen as the figurehead, and it evened itself 
out after she’d gone and I think that, apart 
from being a great singer, Fiona’s cello gives 
the band a rounder sound. It was the same 
when Leo came into the band on button box 
— we had quite a thin sound before but the 
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extra instrumentation opens more avenues 
to play different kinds of gigs. We were seen 
as an unknown quantity after Karine left 

but last year it got busier, and looking at the 
diary for this year ’m wondering when [’m 


going to wash my clothes!” 


“| almost took to wearing 

a T-shirt saying, ‘I’m Still 
In Malinky’.” — Steve Byrne 
dispels rumours the band 
had split up. 


Their third album, The Unseen Hours, 
released in November 2005 — decorated 
with positive reviews and brimming with 
big songs like Hughie the Graham and The 
Bonnie Banks O Fordie 
to spreading the word of the new lineup. 


went a long way 


Another key song on the album guaranteed 
to get a good airing every time they play 
in Canada is David Francey’s Flowers of 
Saskatchewan. 

“Karine had been in Canada with the 
Battlefield Band and came back raving 
about David Francey and we all fell in 
love with his CD. We met him at Towersey 
Festival in the U.K. in 2004, and then we 
did some gigs together, and he did a couple 
of songs with us onstage in Edinburgh. 

We then spent more time with him at the 
Goderich Festival and it’s a real privilege 
to sing one of his songs. He writes the kind 
of songs I’m interested in. I love the idea of 
these untold wartime stories and I think it’s 
important to keep them in people’s minds.” 

When he’s not strutting his stuff with 
Malinky, Byrne works for the School of 
Scottish Studies digitizing the archives, and 
is particularly proud that Malinky actively 
promotes the Scottish language and dialect 
in their music. “It’s the language I spoke 
growing up and it’s a great love of mine, 
and I’ve always been a champion of writing 
in the language whoever I’m working with.” 

There will be plenty of it on Byrne’s 
forthcoming solo album, while Malinky will 
also be recording a new album this year, 
including a couple of child ballads collected 
from Byrne’s home in the Arbroath area. In 
the meantime, raise your glasses and wish 
them a happy 10th birthday. Here’s to the 
next 10 years, Steve. “Yeah, come back and 
talk to me in 2018...” 


On The Lamb 


Ours and the Shepherds, 
the stirring latest release 
from Jon Brooks, looks 
perceptively at the human 
cost of war. David McPher- 
son hears, in no uncertain 
terms, about the current 
state of folk music. 


Just like the late 19th-century aesthetes 
who believed in “art for art’s sake,” To- 
ronto-based folksinger Jon Brooks believes 
in folk for folk’s sake. The passionate artist 
— who quotes everyone from Jesuit priests 
and 17th-century philosophers to Pablo 
Picasso — speaks more like an academic 
than an artist. 

I meet up with the truth-seeking songwrit- 
er and self-professed idealist following his 
short set at Toronto’s Winter Folk in mid- 
February. Dressed in a black hat and denim 
and armed with only his words and trusty 
Taylor 615 acoustic guitar, Brooks played 
with several other songslingers as part of 
the Protest Songs session. Buffy Sainte- 
Marie’s timeless anti-war song, Universal 
Soldier, sung by Brooks, was one of the 
highlights of the songwriters’ set. 

After he packed up his gear, we grab a 
pint of Guinness and head to the backroom 
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at the Irish pub across the street. With a 
band playing out front, we engage in a dis- 
course on Brooks’s folk thesis. With each 
answer, Brooks pensively strokes his grey 
goatee, laying out the astute arguments of 
his oral essay. 

“For my money, the folk song is the only 
thing violent and brutal and loving and 
tough and brave enough to get inside peo- 
ple,” he says. “I see it every night, whether 
it is my Own songs or the Buffy Sainte- 
Marie song I sing, you make an effect on 
people and they’re forever changed.” 

Brooks feels Canada has always struggled 
to classify its art and there is a certain 
inherent insecurity with the celebration of 
these home-grown forms of expression. He 
says the music industry today is so glutted 
that pop singers are getting invited to folk 
festivals; it frustrates the songwriter that no 
one really knows how to define folk music 
since, for him, there is but one definition. 

“Folk music is the intent to arrest in song 
the truth about a particular people at a 
particular time and place ... that is folk,” 
he explains. “All the great rap records of 
the late 80s and ’90s had their roots in 
folk. All the great punk rock of the ’70s had 
their roots in folk. Of course, Guthrie is 
the obvious example, but folk is an artistic 
decision. The artist looks at his or her world 
and decides to show it to others, in the 
hopes of showing it we stand some chance 
at improving it ... that’s folk to me. All the 
rest is pop music. 

“Folk music is that opposing blend of op- 
posites,” he adds. “You have lyrics, which 
are rational poetry, but then the music 
comes along and mixes with it and the way 
it works on it is more irrational ... you mix 
those two things together and you’ve got a 
very violent instrument of change.” 

The 2007 Ontario Council of Folk 
Festival’s Songs from the Heart winner is 
in the midst of writing a folk trilogy that 
he hopes, taken together, can be used as an 
instrument for change in what he deems 
“dangerous and diseased times.” 

Brooks’s debut, No Mean City (2005), 
chronicled the underbelly of his hometown, 
Toronto, while exploring the metaphori- 
cal homelessness of the modern soul. This 
was followed by his latest, Ours and The 
Shepherds, which is a disc of Canadian 
war stories inspired by heroes from history 
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— from John McRae (the author of the 


famed poem Jn Flanders Fields) to Senator 
Romeo Dallaire and James Loney. 


“Folk music is the intent 

to arrest in song the truth 
about a particular people at 
a particular time and place 
... that is folk.” 


The title of this sophomore effort was 
taken from a Dorothy Day quote: “Whose 
fault is it? Ours and the Shepherds.” Brooks 
describes the record as an attempt to tell the 
truth about Canadian soldiering in the midst 
of the present malaise of what is going on. 

“When I sing in the first person in the 
voice of a war widow from 1917 Cape 
Breton, people have no connection to 
that world, but if the song works on them 
they are there, and through the power of 
empathy we have connected,” he explains. 
“T feel disappointed that so many people | 
thought were card-carrying folk community 
members in Canada were slightly miffed as 
to why someone who introduces themselves 
as a folksinger would do an entire record of 
war songs. To me, that’s absurd. 

“A folk singer has to be singing about 
that. They need to sing about what is 
broken to make people want to fix it. This 
is the role of the artist in general. If people 
don’t have an opinion, the state throughout 
history has been more than willing to make 


an opinion on their behalf, and that is what 
is happening today.” 

Brooks says, that as a songwriter, it’s not 
his role either to make up someone else’s 
mind. “I want to tell them and let them 
decide. You have the power as a songwriter 
to make people not only think rationally but 
to feel emotionally about a subject that they 
otherwise wouldn’t be privy to. 

“A great quote I love, that ve been 
using on stage recently, is by the Scottish 
Renaissance philosopher David Hume, who 
said, “If you want to know about a culture 
or society or a people, don’t ask who writes 
the laws, ask who writes the songs’.” 

Brooks hopes to release the final instal- 
ment in his folk trilogy, titled Moth Nor 
Rust, sometime in 2008. 

“T feel a real urgency to get this CD out be- 
cause the rest of Canada doesn’t know I had 
a first album since it’s out of print and it was 
Toronto-centric. I fear that some people think 
I’m just some dude who goes around writing 
about war stories, but no that’s just the middle 
section of the three CDs.” 

As our candid conversation comes to a 
close and the last sips of our pints are drunk, 
Brooks leaves me with his final thesis on 
folk and how it differs from pop music. 

“Folk music deals with the we and the 
us, while pop deals with the I and the me. 
The last thing the world needs right now 
is another pop song. What the world needs 
more than anything is somebody to come 


along and give us a true folk song.” 
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Moving Hearts 


indisputably one of the 
most féted and influential 
lrish fiddlers of his genera- 
tion, that Martin Hayes. His 
playing with Dennis Cahill 
on Welcome Here Again 
leaves our Sandy MacDon- 
ald gushing. 


Martin Hayes is hunkered down in his 
Connecticut home on a New England 
winter day — freezing rain pelting the win- 
dows, wet snow in the yard. The renowned 
Irish-raised fiddler is happily looking ahead 
to packing his bags for an upcoming trip to 
sunny Australia, just 10 days after returning 
home from touring Japan. 

For the master musician and his longtime 
musical partner, guitarist Dennis Cahill, the 
world is a waiting audience for their elegant 
and contemplative take on traditional Irish 
music. They travel more than 150,000 kilo- 
metres a year to reach their audiences. 

Hayes, a six-time all-Ireland champion 
fiddler, recently won the prestigious TG4’s 
Gradam Ceoil Award for Traditional Musi- 
cian of the Year. He’ll stop at Ireland on 
the way back from Australia to accept the 
prize, which The Irish Times calls “the 
Oscar of the traditional music world.” 

The timing was good, says Hayes, as he 
and Cahill are about to release their latest 
recording, Welcome Here Again, an en- 
trancing collection of 18 mostly traditional 
Irish tunes interpreted in their languorous 
style. Deep resonant tones from Hayes’s 
tuned-down fiddles and viola add to the 
hypnotic intensity of the performance from 
the virtuoso musician. 

Hayes dug into archival music books and 
manuscripts and tapes of traditional Irish 
tunes for the material on the new album. 

“What drew me to these pieces? It’s dif- 
ficult to put into words, but it’s a response 
to the feeling that each melody gives. If I 
don’t get a feeling for a piece of music, I 
generally don’t go with it.” 

Unlike so much of the damn-the-torpe- 
dos style of contemporary Celtic playing, 
Hayes and Cahill take their foot off the gas 
and embrace the ride. It’s typical of his East 
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lyricism and bluesy soulfulness. 

“My starting point is in that music. It’s 
just ingrained. My early music experience 
in East Clare was with music with feeling, 
lyricism and reflection, and that music was 
held in very high esteem — music with a 
gentle spirit.” 

Born in Maghera, County Clare, in 1961, 
Hayes came into the world to the sound of 
traditional fiddle music — his uncle, Paddy 
Canny, was a national fiddle champion and 
his father, P.J., was the fiddler and leader 
of the legendary Tulla Ceili band for more 
than 50 years. (Hayes includes a lovely 
peppery tribute titled P. Joe's Reel to his 
late father on the new disc.) 

Young Martin received his first fiddle for 
Christmas the year he turned seven. By age 
13, he was competing in national competi- 
tions and winning. Not long after that, he 
was also playing with Tulla Ceili, honing 
his chops as a dance fiddler. 

A move to Chicago in the late ’80s landed 
him in an apartment across the road from 
Dennis Cahill whose parents had arrived a 
generation earlier from Ireland. It was pure 
serendipity that the two should meet and 
later forge a brilliant musical partnership. 

“We actually collaborated in a rock’n’roll 
band for a number of years in Chicago,” 
says Hayes, with a chuckle. “I was doing 
the rock’n’roll thing, but I was also playing 
tunes. I hadn’t abandoned the old music. 
Rock’n’roll made me crave subtlety. The 
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Clare style of fiddle music, defined by its 


music was fun for its brute force and energy 
— nothing wrong with that — but it was a 
blunt instrument.” 

Away from their jazz-rock outfit Midnight 
Court, Hayes and Cahill developed a keen 
understanding for the beauty of the subtle 
approach. 

In 1993, Hayes uprooted to Seattle, re- 
embraced traditional music and released his 
critically acclaimed self-titled debut, named 
among the Top 10 best albums of 1993 in 
The Irish Times and the Irish Echo. 

Cahill and Hayes reconnected a few years 
later and began touring as a duet, leay- 
ing blunt rock’n’roll to their past. They 
released The Lonesome Touch (1997) and 
Live in Seattle (1999). Hayes has described 
their musical collaboration like “two hands 
on a piano”. Cahill’s subtle, always tasteful 
guitar accompaniment has allowed Hayes 
to explore the untapped tonal and melodic 
possibilities on the fiddle. 

“My heart is in the last hair of the bow, 
drawing it across the string and hearing the 
final brush of detail. That never happens on 
the rock’n’roll stage.” 

Like the other great Irish musicians of the 
20th century — fiddlers Willie Clancy and 
Tommy Potts, and accordionist Joe Cooley 
— Hayes has developed his own unique 
voice. His slow, meandering, evocative 
playing is miles away from the amped-up 
Ceili bands. And he’s always searching to 
find the best setting for a melody. 

“You begin to hear a tune in a certain 
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way, and it generates a sense of feeling. 
Then you must keep pushing it in the same 


direction until that feeling becomes stron- 


ger and more vivid. It ends up sounding 
more like you, the more you pursue it.” 
Hayes sees his beautifully defined sound 
as just a part of the larger Irish traditional 
canon. Yet each part is integral to the whole. 


“Each music ought to be a complete 
language of emotions. It ought to be able 

to speak fully in many different ways — to 
represent the reflective side of life and be 

a music of comfort and consolation or pas- 
sion or wild vitality. All these things should 
be a part of our [musical] dialect. 

“People are not comfortable with the am- 
biguities in music and want to lock it down 
one way or another. But there should be 
music to reflect by, music to perform, and 
music for people to come together with, or 
for wildness and excitement, or music for 
sorrow and sweetness. Irish music has all 
these things.” 

Hayes has such an intimate touch with his 
instrument, it seems an organic extension of 
his body. Though he’s a master fiddler, he’s 
not averse to occasionally leaving it on the 
case for a few days. 


“T don’t play every day. Sometimes when 


I come back from the road, I like to take a 
little time off, and wait till I have a bigger 
appetite. Taking a break from it is as useful 
as playing a lot.” 

Though he composes occasionally for 
soundtracks and has written music for 

a contemporary dance troupe in Seattle, 
Hayes is mostly content to interpret from 
the huge wealth of Irish traditional music. 
“T’m actually more fascinated with taking 


existing melodies and pushing them and 
finding new things in there. It’s kind of 

a lazy way of doing it —there’s so much 
good music that I’m not feeling the poverty 
or need to fill the gaps.” 

With three albums now to their credit and 
a slew of industry awards, the duo are one 
of the most highly regarded acts in tradi- 
tional Irish music today. But that doesn’t 
give them pause to rest. 

“Dennis and I spend a lot of time talking 
about the music, teasing it out, working on 
it and never presuming we have it figured 
out. We’re still trying to crack it. It’s always 


a work in progress.” 


Here’s a corker of a tale: 
Vancouver singer-song- 
writer Wyckham Porteous 
meets former Rolling Stones 
manager Andrew Loog 
Oldham. And he produces 
Porteous’s new album. Fish 
Griwkowsky provides the 
physical details. 


Wyckham Porteous is the nicest, most 


jaded guy. Smart, friendly and in a strange 


dance with his own happiness, you could 
also call him terribly realistic. His outlook 
verges on the nihilism of folks who think 
about the scale of infinity too often. 

He’s a singer-songwriter as melancholy 
as the hundreds of styles of Vancouver rain 
he adores. And yet he once completely 
abandoned the music business, to score a 
“wacky circus” of all things, only to return 
— this despite the “legalized larceny” of the 
industry, as he calls it. 

In short, a man of almost athletic con- 
trasts, held together with daily soul-search- 
ing that turns into prolific poetry. “The one 
thing I’m happy about more than anything 
is that through all my trials, tribulations, 
angst and everything else,” he says cheer- 
fully from his home in Vancouver, “I still 
have incredible enjoyment getting up, writ- 


Like A Rolling Stone 


Wyckham Porteous 


ing a song all day.” 

Now drop into this emotional soup one 
of the more self-aware, unapologetic 
characters of rock’s gold-to-silver age and 
you start to get a whiff of Porteous’s life 
for the past couple of years. Introduced 
by rock producer Steven Drake, the singer 
never knew what was coming when he first 
walked down Davie Street to meet Andrew 
Loog Oldham, infamous manager of the 
Rolling Stones — who, legend says, gave 
Mick Jagger the confidence to finally step 
up as bad-boy lead singer and, as all revolu- 
tions turn out, buck his mentor out of the 
process. In time and over several meetings, 
the now-anti-intoxicants Loog Oldham 
— often dressed like a bird in heat — moved 
into Porteous’s life, encouraging his musi- 
cal development and saying whatever the 
hell he felt like to anyone, the cred of the 
Swingin’ 60s an immunity to mundane life 
in the turn-of-the-century Nothings. 

The experience had such an impact on 
Porteous, he’s begun to write a book about 
it, full of a songwriter’s observations about 
everything from the reflection of boots in 
puddles to the way Loog Oldham, almost 
without discussion, began to produce 
Porteous’s new record, 3AM, out in March 
after long negotiations. 

Porteous writes about the way Loog 
Oldham makes a record that’s captivating. 
Having, for example, two mandolin players 
approach each other from either end of a 


long hallway, cross, then keep moving to 
the other side. 

“His whole approach was very much a 
physical one,” Porteous explains. “There’s 
always a physicality, whether it’s him danc- 
ing ... that’s how you can tell the take is 
going well; he moves in a certain manner. 
That’s how you can tell the tempo’s just 
right. Because he has no musical vocabu- 
lary. It’s all film, old records and physical 
movement. But he would never say, ‘in that 
E flat, when you did the turnaround.’ He’d 
never use those kinds of references.” 

The fit was just right. “I don’t understand 
music either. So for him and me it was very 
easy to communicate. The other (classically 
trained) guys just jumped in because they 
all found it so fascinating, and the end result 
was so good. Everybody felt it was some- 
thing they’d never experienced before.” 

Loog Oldham shines with unusual ideas, 
according to the songwriter. One of the 
uncharted seas he had Porteous sail was 
doing cover songs, in particular the Beatles’ 
Please Please Me. It echoed, in a clever 
way, with the story of Oldham’s running 
into a drunken pair of singers named Len- 
non and McCartney long ago, getting them 
to turn over their barely finished 7 Wanna 
Be Your Man — which ended up a hit for the 
Stones first. Accounts vary, P.S. But A.L.O. 
also claims Please Please Me was meant 
to be a slower song, meant to sound like 
Roy Orbison, pushed uptempo by producer 
George Martin. 

“On this album, Andrew was very 
adamant about doing covers, and I had 
completely decided beforehand that if I 
was going to have a producer it would be 
someone strong like him. I just said, ‘OK, 
that’s your world, I'll go for it’. His whole 
reasoning is a song like Please Please Me 
would introduce me to an audience that 
would never have been introduced to me.” 

Wyckham’s fine cover is almost unrecog- 
nizable, patiently luxurious. “It had a huge 
response on BBC, on Jonathon Ross and 
Bob Harris — very influential. It was played 
a whole lot in various regionals, record 
of the week in Wales, Northern Ireland, 
Ipswich, places like that. In other words,” 
Porteous says, “Andrew was right.” 

After the full record was completed, Por- 
teous and Loog Oldham had a falling out, 
largely because of their two world views. 
“At one time, there was this perception 
among some people that I was going to be 
— whatever — the next big thing, in a certain 
world. I didn’t react well to it. I found my- 
self doing all the things that younger people 
do when they’re on the road, drinking, 
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thinking you were better than you were, 
more important than you are. Basically 
alienating half the people that you meet. 
It’s not a happy place to be, where you’re 
always putting yourself on edge. Now that 
I’m older, I realize people just do what they 
do. That takes a while to figure out.” He 
grew up, in other words. 

Loog Oldham, meanwhile, had emerged 
from the most storied time in musical his- 
tory, and with it came a certain attitude of 
entitlement. It was a disagreement over the 
business that had the two clash. 

“Andrew’s background is so much more 
grand than mine that it became difficult to 
talk to someone whose understanding of 
the music business is so different than mine 

. and has changed a tremendous amount 
(since the ’60s). 

“But in the end both of us worked our 
relationship really, really well. Both of us 
felt like, is this worth losing a friendship 
over? No. 

“When I walked away from the music 
industry, the idea of writing little pop songs 
didn’t seem to have any value any more. 
Ultimately, anything you write is meaning- 
less. If Dylan didn’t write Blowin’ in the 
Wind, somebody else would have written 
something else. No one song has any major 
significance at all. 

“When I’m in the studio, I have those mo- 
ments where I feel this is the most amazing 
thing I’ve ever experienced. And that’s 
happened to me every time I make a record. 
And that’s what makes it worth it.” 


Hungry Hill 


Range Ke 


Hungry Hill cross the con- 
tinent just to practise. The 
harmonies of these talent- 
ed northern pickers, how- 
ever, soar on their latest 
disc, Ride. Scott Lingley 
hears how they overcame 
the loss of their banjo 
player to a dog-sled team. 


Ask Jenny Lester where, of all the far-flung 
venues her music has taken her, her favourite 
place to play is and she’s quick to answer. 

“Onstage,” she says with a laugh. “Actu- 
ally in the living room would be a more 
appropriate answer.” 

Lester’s quip says a lot about her musi- 
cal roots and the fact that, as she tells it, 
bluegrass has always felt like home to her. 
It was played at her parents’ homestead in 
the British Columbia interior and became 
central to her childhood. 

“When I was seven, my dad walked into 
a bluegrass festival to deliver some T-shirts 
and he was awestruck by seeing these peo- 
ple performing acoustic music on stage and 
just loved it, so he came home and decided 
that the family was going to learn to play,” 
Lester recalls. “A friend called the house 
and said there was a fiddle in the pawnshop 
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for $64, so my dad turned to me and said, 
‘OK, you’re playing fiddle.’ So we started 
a family band and it became very dominant 
in my life — I was playing on stage by the 
time I was eight.” 

With her dad and brother on mandolins, 
her other brother on guitar and her mother 
on bass, Lester says family life revolved 
around playing, and that appearances at fes- 
tivals and the attendant workshops not only 
grounded her in the fundamental tunes, 
techniques and touchstones of bluegrass, 
but also inextricably entwined the music in 
her mind with people coming together. 

“Bluegrass has such a sense of community 
and family that it was always fun to go to 
music festivals, | would meet really great 
people and get inspired,” she says. “And it 
has such a range of emotions — it can have 
beautiful slow waltzes that can just make you 
melt and it can have fast, rip-roaring, high- 
energy stuff, but it’s very accessible to learn 
because even if a song is fast and sounds 
hard you can slow it down and find the 
melody and learn it. People at jam sessions 
will show you; it’s very family oriented.” 

Eventually Lester left the family fold to 
pursue her own path, first on a music schol- 
arship to South Plains College in Texas. 
She further honed her talents during a stint 
with Dark Horse, a Colorado-based blue- 
grass outfit whose touring schedule took 
Lester around North America and Asia, 
then as a recording and touring artist under 
her own name. She says putting together 
touring ensembles and tending her career 
yielded some rewards, but felt somehow 
unsustainable. 

“Having the responsibility of having your 
own band is wonderful — you get to play 
with amazing people — but the logistics and 
the bookwork and all that goes into it can 
burn you out of the business,” she says. “It’s 
way more satisfying to be part of a team.” 

Turns out fate had something in mind for 
Lester. By answering an ad in the Georgia 
Straight newspaper from a western swing 
band looking for a fiddler, Lester met gui- 
tarist/future husband Marc Thibeault. A trip 
to the Kluane Mountain Bluegrass Festival 
in Yukon introduced her to some northern 
trad musicians, including mandolinist/gui- 
tarist Bob Hamilton, formerly of White- 
horse’s the Undertakin’ Daddies. Lester and 
the group of northern pickers she met hit 
it off so well, they decided to form a blue- 
grass band, and Hungry Hill was born. 

Just when Hungry Hill’s original banjo 
player had to sideline his musical aspira- 
tions to take care of his dogsled team, and 
the bass player transplanted to the Solo- 
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mon Islands, Lester and Thibeault made 
the acquaintance of Buffalo, NY-based 
banjo player/educator Ross Nickerson and 
conscripted him to Hungry Hill. Hamilton 
then approached Nadine Landry, a bass 
player and singer from Quebec who had 
been gigging around Whitehorse’s oldtime 
music scene. 

By the fall of 2005, Hungry Hill had 
finalized the lineup that can be heard on 
the band’s new album, Ride, a collection of 
11 original tunes — songwriting credits all 
around — mostly captured in Hamilton’s 
Whitehorse recording studio. Figuring 
that she’s done with lineup changes for the 
foreseeable future, Lester says she couldn’t 
be more pleased with the way things have 
worked out. 

“That’s what bluegrass is to me, person- 
ally, is you’re not a solo artist, you’re the 
member of a band. I couldn’t go out there 
by myself and do my songs and have them 
come off the way I'd like them to come off, 
which is the whole band sound. In the past 
I’ve put bands together to tour, but now my 
songs become Hungry Hill repertoire, and 
everyone gets equal say in sets and arrange- 
ments and therefore it becomes a much 
stronger, unified unit.” 

Ride definitely evinces a band that’s hit 
upon a winning formula in the relatively 
short time they’ve been together. There’s no 
shortage of dazzling instrumental prowess 
— witness Nickerson and Hamilton’s fiery 
banjo-mandolin cross-talk on the instru- 
mental Roundhouse — but just as impressive 
is how the instrumentalists create space for 
each other and how tastefully they support 
the flawless harmonies. 

Hungry Hill finds itself in the privileged 
position of featuring four capable lead 
vocalists and Ride takes full advantage of 
this versatility, contrasting Lester’s gentle 
croon on Crooked Log Cabin with Landry’s 
plucky delivery on Ain't Got No Sugardad 
Now, or Hamilton’s warm baritone on 
Broken Spoke. Lester and Landry pair their 
voices to stunning effect all through the al- 
bum, with many a judicious moment when 
the players drop out and let the singing soar 
on its own. And the three-part harmonies 
that buoy up Thibeault’s plaintive tenor on 
When My Time Has Come are as timeless 
and uplifting as bluegrass gets. 

Lester says the band’s deep knowledge of 
bluegrass allows them to incorporate other 
musical influences that distinguish their 
sound and add something unique to the live 
show. 

“We’ve adopted a bit of the oldtimey 
feel by doing something bluegrass doesn’t 


do, which is that we’ll have all the melody 
instruments — the banjo, fiddle and mando- 
lin — playing in unison on melodies, but 
we still have solos and breaks where people 
can improvise and keep the traditional 
bluegrass vibe as well,” she says. 

“Almost all of our songs have three-part 
harmonies in the choruses, with little bits 
of duet lines weaving in and out. We work 
around two microphones so there’s lots of 
movement on stage and choreography is 
part of the arrangement, so we might have 
all three instrumentalists around one mike 
playing the melody, then we use the off- 
mike for individual solos and stuff. I think 
it creates a little more dynamic than just 
straight bluegrass.” 

When not touring or recording, the 
members of Hungry Hill maintain their 
respective bases: Lester and Thibeault live 
in Smithers, BC, where Lester works as a 
horse trainer for local ranchers and Thi- 
beault operates Rayco Resophonics, a cus- 
tom guitar workshop; Landry and Hamilton 
are both busy on Whitehorse’s music scene; 
and Nickerson resides in Buffalo, where 
he teaches and operates an online musical 
instruction store. 

“Maybe that’s what helps it work,” 
Lester says. “When we’re together, we live 
together as a family, but when we’re apart 
everyone does their own things and we all 
have side businesses.” 

Landry, who says she met and rehearsed 
with Hungry Hill only hours before step- 
ping on stage with them for the first time, 
echoes the sentiment. 

“Maybe we end up spending more time 
this way than if we all lived in the same 
city,” she says. “Sometimes we take things 
for granted when we all live in the same 
place. I think we make up for all the time 
we're not together when we are together.” 

Sounds just like family, doesn’t it? 


Andy Irvine and 
Donal Lunny’s Mozaik 


Changing Trains (Compass Records) 

Andy Irvine has resumed 
his musical relationship with 
his former Planxty bandmate 
Donal Lunny in Mozaik. The 
addition of his favourite multi- 
instrumental musicians from 
around the world should give 
you a clue as to what to expect: 
Bulgarian Nikola Paroyv, Dutch- 
man Rens Van Der Zalm, the 
American Bruce Molsky. Liam 
O’Flynn is also featured on 
some tracks — and it is an abso- 
lute joy from start to finish. 

There are a couple of brilliant 
nostalgic songs that capture a 
sense of yearning for the time 
when Irvine and Lunny lived 
life on the road. “Oh what a 
time, what an atmosphere, what 
more could a young man wish 
for’, and “In the summer sun | 
knew the joys of young man- 
hood”, Irvine sings as tales of 
mad musical sessions and love 
on the road are told. 

Then there are a couple of 
traditional songs from Ireland: 
The Ballad of Rennardine and 
Mary Rogers, which are just 
as good as you’d expect. And 
then Bruce Molsky combines 
with Nikola Parov to produce 
a Balkan hoedown number, 
Reuben’s Transatlantic Express. 
From that moment on, Mozaik 
bring us music from all over the 
world, with Celtic, oldtime and 
Eastern European music being 
the main ingredients. 

This is the sound of master 
musicians effortlessly creating 
something new and fresh from 
their vast musical repertoires, 
and obviously having LOADS 
of fun doing it. Irvine remains 
one of the finest singers in the 
world and his performances 
here are nothing short of genius. 


Mozaik 


This has not been off my stereo 
since it arrived. Go get your 
own! 

— By Tim Readman 


k. d. lang 


Watershed (Nonesuch) 

Album number 10 in the 
Alberta native’s career — and 
her first of new material since 
2000's Invincible Summer 
— traipses through sonic terrain 
both familiar and new. That 
lang is no longer pledging 
allegiance to retro honky-tonk 
isn’t really surprising to anyone 
by now; the fact she’s easing 
more fully into a kind of con- 
temporary alt-chanteuse mode 
might be. 

Her roots in country are 
still pledged through paint- 
erly touches of steel guitar 
(courtesy of Greg Weisz) and 
banjo (Noam Pikelny and lang 
herself), but that’s exactly what 
they are — brushstrokes on a 
musically pointillist canvas. 
Even as far back as Absolute 
Torch and Twang, she refused 
a straight take on “authen- 
tic’ country music — going 
for a brassy, good-humoured 


schtick that worked in spite of 
the thought you could detect 
behind it — but she was always 
great at heartbreak. 

Watershed is built on heart- 
break — her voice is expres- 
sive, beautifully modulated on 
wistful charmers like Sunday, 
seeping through the bossa nova 
rhythms of Upstream, imbuing 
the muted Thread with intima- 
tions of loss. Vibraphones 
and programmed strings float 
through the aching Je Fais 
la Planche, Shadow and the 
Frame rests on a bed of piano 
with intermittent harp wails 
— in short, Watershed works 
as a kind of Sunday morning 
answer to her earlier Saturday 
night party records. 

— By Tom Murray 


Mekons 


Natural (Quarterstick) 

Natural betrays the Mekons’ 
U.K. punk-era origins and, 
quite frankly, if somebody had 
tried to pass this off as a collec- 
tion of recently discovered out- 
takes for the unreleased sides 7 
and 8 of the Clash’s Sandinista! 
I think I might have bought it. 


Older, wiser and certainly more 
bucolic than Strummer, et al, 

c. 1980, but fast forward from 
Cold War to global warming 
and the Mekons’ work is still 
infused with the same sense of 
urgency that put the Mekons on 
the front lines contra Thatcher 
during the miners’ strike. 

There is little of the pastoral 
in the 12 “rural” themed songs 
on Natural. | think it’s fair to 
say the Mekons have a deeply 
ambivalent attitude toward 
both the country and the town. 
These songs are written in the 
space in between, where the 
“old fox is eating from the bin”, 
and jet fighters swoop loud and 
low during a hillside ramble. 
However, the record is littered 
with reminders that we are only 
a power blackout away from a 
potent primordial darkness in 
which “twisted trees sing, dark, 
dark, dark.” Campfire songs for 
the end of oil. 

— By Gallagher Parkinson 


Manu Chao 


La Radiolina (Because) 

There’s something intoxicat- 
ing about Manu Chao’s seem- 
ingly effortless international- 
ism. A polylingual perpetual 
motion machine — both live 
and on record — no one seems 
to have, or stir up, so much fun 
while being on the right side of 
bringing public attention to so 
many global wrongs. As a per- 
former-activist he’s got Michael 
Franti beat, if only because 
Chao can address a broader 
spectrum of the oppressed in 
their mother tongues. 

Sonically, thematically and in 
the titles of his records, Manu 
Chao has created the simula- 
crum of a pirate radio satellite 
gathering and bouncing signals 
as he circles the planet — a 24/7 
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antidote to Voice of America. 
My only complaint is that La 
Radiolina (Italian for portable 
radio) clings a little too fondly 
to the formula of his earlier re- 
cords, Clandestino and Proxima 
Estacion: Esperanza. 

Blessedly he has retired the 
PacMan-like ping sample that 
permeated these two records, 
but in most other respects there 
is little to distinguish La Ra- 
diolina from his previous work. 
However, if you are looking for 
something refreshing check out 
the radio player at manuchao. 
net — predictably lots of Manu 
but interspersed in a pretty 
glorious global mix. 

— By Gallagher Parkinson 


The Waifs 


SunDirt Water (Compass Records) 

Nashville by way of Australia 
isn’t a new idea — Olivia New- 
ton-John trailblazed it in the 
*70s, Keith Urban is a current 
favourite with the New Country 
crowd — but for The Waifs it’s 
still an intriguing move. 

Folk rockers at heart, the An- 
tipodean trio work an acoustic 
pop sound miles from the usual 
Nashville gloss, yet still radio 
friendly — so much so that it 
seems like a bizarre move to see 
them in the same studio where 
Waylon Jennings recorded the 
seminal outlaw record, Lone- 
some, On’ry and Mean. 

The thing is, it works — and 
that might have something to 
do with the fact that split up 
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over two continents, with sisters 
Vicki Thorn and Donna Simp- 
son now residing in the States, 
The Waifs are now heading 
even farther into Americana. 
They wear it well; How Many 
Miles raises up the dust of Gurf 
Morlix-era Lucinda Williams, 
Sweetest Dream rides a Ham- 
mond B3 organ line through 
some gospel-soul, while the 
title track’s sly rhythm, spider- 
web blues guitar and semaphore 
bass line reads like a gentle 
visitation of Willie Dixon’s Fe- 
ver as seen (and played) from a 
third perspective. 

For The Waifs, it’s a dark 
album — whatever expected 
playfulness finally shows up 
at the end with Josh Cunning- 
ham’s ukulele strummed Feel- 
ing Sentimental, but even that is 
undercut by a wistfulness that 
clouds Thorn’s jaunty vocal. 

— By Tom Murray 


Kim Barlow 


Champ (Jericho Beach) 

Twisted innocence, the dark 
side of childhood, sunshine and 
shadows: this is Kim Barlow’s 
world on Champ, her fifth 
recording. Kim’s brilliant sto- 
rytelling is achieved in the way 
she embodies her characters 
—a child remembering a dead 
old lady, a young girl at Pony 
Camp, a teenager dealing with a 
depressed friend. 

But where characters stop 
and Kim Barlow begins, one 
cannot be sure; I have a feel- 


ing all these songs are pretty 
personal. The song structures 
and rhythmical bending are 
complex enough to put her in 
the contemporary category, 
while her acoustic instrumenta- 
tion and humanism give her a 
solid foot in the folk camp. 

She uses her cute voice to 
effect, and draws from quirky 
everyday speech and objects 
(like lemon meringue pie) as 
inspiration. Co-producer Jordy 
Walker adds a lot of neat touch- 
es, including electric guitars 
and drums. Songs are catchy 
and get stuck in your head eas- 
ily — and quite pleasantly so. 

— By Mary Beth Carty 


Omar Kent Dykes & 
Jimmie Vaughn 
On the Jimmy Reed Highway 


(Ruf Records) 

What began as a labour of 
love from one bluesman to 
another quickly evolved into 
a love fest on a larger scale 
as Head Howler Omar Dykes 
enlists the support of longtime 
friend Jimmie Vaughan and Lou 
Ann Barton — also Texans — to 
pay their respects to the legacy 
of Jimmy Reed. 

Thing is, Dyke’s gruff howl is 
an overpowering instrument at 
the best of times and, although 
the hook-up with family friend 
Vaughan is a brilliant combina- 
tion, it’s sometimes difficult to 
focus on Reed’s full contribu- 
tion in Dykes’s care. 

However, the addition of 
Barton’s southern trill nicely 
offsets Dykes’s occasional 
coarseness and, as he keeps 
things turned down, the blend 
is delightful. Vaughan — the 
king of the terse solo — adds his 
patented magic to all 10 cuts 
and you are left wanting more, 
per usual. 

This project attracted four ma- 


jor harp masters, which alone 


make this disc worth investigat- 
ing as Kim Wilson, James Cot- 
ton, Delbert McClinton and the 
late Gary Primich chime in. 

Dykes penned two new tunes 
for the tribute that remain loyal 
to Reed’s pensive style, and 


with the exception of Big Boss 
Man and a few others, focus is 
placed on lesser-known jewels. 
Highlights include Hush Hush 
with McClinton and Good 
Lover with Barton adding a 
little heat to the mix. 

An intriguing exercise in 
restraint and a smart shot in 
the arm, career-wise, for all 
concerned, this Highway begs 
you to take a spin. 

— By Eric Thom 


Levon Helm 


Dirt Farmer (Vanguard) 

The voice that that gave us 
The Weight and The Night 
They Drove Old Dixie Down is 
back. After a bout with throat 
cancer, Levon Helm sounds as 
terrific as ever (with even more 
character in his voice, if that’s 
possible) on his latest solo 
record. 

Produced by and with guitar 
by Larry Campbell (who, like 
Helm, has also played fa- 
mously with Bob Dylan) and 
his daughter, Amy Helm (from 
Ollabelle), Helm tackles both 
oldtime songs like A.P. Carter’s 
Single Girl, Married Girl, 
False Hearted Lover Blues, The 
Blind Child, and contemporary 
classics that sound like oldtime 
music, like Steve Earle’s The 
Mountain, Laurelyn Dosset’s 
Anna Lee, and Buddy and Julie 
Miller’s Wide River To Cross. 
The harmonies by Amy Helm 
and Teresa Williams are as 
soulful as Helm’s leads, and the 
whole effort oozes the kind of 
authentic roots feel you can’t 
buy but can only live. A top- 
flight effort that should be in 
everyone's collection. 

— By Barry Hammond 


“Peerie” Willie 
Johnson 
Willie’s World (Greentrax) 

Thirty years ago the legendary 
Shetland fiddler and mentor to 
Aly Bain (Boys Of The Lough), 
Tom Anderson, came to play 
at the Fiddler’s Green club in 
Toronto. His accompanist was a 
short, skinny fellow with a gentle 
manner and winning smile. 


To this day, I clearly recall the 
audience’s collective astonish- 
ment as we witnessed Willie 
Johnson’s manner of accompa- 
nying traditional fiddle tunes. 
He was playing all up and 
down the neck! He was playing 
chords we didn’t know existed! 
He gave Tom’s tunes a rhythm 
— a groove — unlike anything 
we'd ever heard. 

We knew so little about 
“Peerie” Willie that we were 
unaware he was simply apply- 
ing his swing and jazz sensibili- 
ties to this traditional music. 

He ultimately became known 

in traditional circles for his 
inventive style (much copied, 
as it deserves to be) yet at home 
in the Shetlands his first love 
was Jazz. 

Willie died last year at age 87. 
He’d played music since he was 
eight years old, in numerous 
bands, accompanying soloists, 
and on countless recordings. 
Yet in all that musical life he 
never once made a recording of 
his own. Greentrax of Scotland 
has remedied that with Willie's 
World. They have gathered 
BBC recordings, tracks from 
other artists’ albums, and culled 
from impromptu recordings 
made in the living rooms of 
his musical friends. Woven 
together, these 24 tracks and 
more than 72 minutes of music 
attest to Willie’s skill, and his 
importance to Shetland’s musi- 
cal community. 

What I found particularly 
interesting was his ability to 
accompany traditional music 
in a manner that respected it 
— that showed he understood 
it intuitively— despite the fact 
that he could just as easily have 
drawn more strongly on his jazz 
roots and competed with the 
fiddle’s tune. That said, he sure 
could play wonderful jazz. 

This collection endeavours 
to show the breadth of Willie’s 
musicality. There are tracks 
with a full jazz band and tracks 
with only fiddle and guitar. 

Yet it’s on some solo guitar 
tracks that one really gets to 
hear what Willie was capable 


of. St Louis Blues is a standout 
example. When you listen 
closely to his work behind 
Willie Hunter’s fiddle on the set 
of three tunes beginning with 
Braes Of Auchtertyre there, too, 
one hears his signature style, 

so much more than the three- 
chords-and-a-bass-run-or-two 
that was the norm then. 

The rawness of some tracks, 
recorded in living rooms 40 and 
50 years ago, only adds to the 
charm and the immediacy of 
this journey into Willie’s World. 
(I loved hearing the various 
noises from Willie’s guitar. I 
felt I was in the room with him, 
beside him on the couch.) The 
extensive notes, a personal his- 
tory really, engagingly written 
by his pianist sister, serve to 
complete the picture. This CD 
is a journey worth taking. Ku- 
dos to the folks at Greentrax. 

— By Grit Laskin 


Buck 65 


Situation (Warmer) 

The year is 1957: nuclear test- 
ing, porno-graphy, racism, ice 
cream, the dawn of rock’n’roll; 
the birth of an era, told from 
Buck’s perspective. Situation 
is a tribute to Ginsburg and 
Kerouac, two of Buck’s literary 
heroes, uncensored authors 
who revolutionized writing for 
generations to come. 

Although Buck has delved 
into roots fusion in the past, 
his main focus here is creat- 
ing a world with words. What 


Taraf de Haidouka 


Reviews 


emerges is a contemporary 
rap hip-hop portrait of an era 
in which hip-hop didn’t exist. 
Interesting. Danceable, quirky 
and hard. A DVD is included, 
with a film and interview 
elaborating on the concept, and 
a show-and-tell clip. Low-fi, 
intimate and endearing. Go, 
Buck, go. 

— By Mary Beth Carty 


Taraf de Haidouks 


Maskarada (Crammed Discs) 

Ever killed time with those 
translation websites, taking a line 
of text, translating from English 
to, let’s say, Japanese and back 
again? “You've lost that loving 
feeling” ultimately coming back 
as “the feeling which has the 
love was lost.” The echo of the 
original sentiment is still there, 
but it’s awkward, diminished 
by having much of its essence 
stripped away. 

Maskarada suffers from the 
same problem. Gypsy band 
Taraf de Haidouks committed 
to learning pieces by 20th- 
century classical composers 
— Bartok, Albeniz, Ketelbey 
— who were inspired by Roma 
folk music. Promising in theory 
but disappointing in practice, 
the result is laboured, stiff and 
far too reverent — especially for 
this lot! Having devoted the 
first half of the CD to this ex- 
periment in “re-Gypsification”, 
the Taraf de Haidouks cut loose 
with a set of their own tunes, 
which, free of the baggage of a 


c 


composer’s score, sound — by 
contrast — all the more sweet 
in their unmediated, shambolic 
glory. 

— By Gallagher Parkinson 


Missy Burgess 


Lemon Pie (Independent) 

Firstly, who doesn’t like 
Lemon Pie? Appropriately 
titled, this is a tasty dessert — a 
little light on the sugar content 
but all the more nutritious for 
it. Sultry, stripped down and 
wafting with the fragrance of 
another era, Ottawa’s Missy 
Burgess recalls chansonnier 
Edith Piaf at times — her mel- 
ancholic, vulnerable-sounding 
vocals creating a mood that is 
reflective and, as things turned 
out, slightly bittersweet given 
the vocal and harp contributions 
of guest artist, the late, great 
Willie P. Bennett. 

This disc requires some pa- 
tience — and an appreciation for 
Burgess’s French-styled, jazz 
and blues-based interpretations. 
Her melodramatic reading of 
Jann Arden’s /t Looks Like Rain 
might prove trying for some, 
given its Quaalude-fuelled 
spiral downward, mood-wise. 
At other times, she’s as folky 
as all get out, recalling early 
Judy Collins with an approach 
reminiscent of friend Penny 
Lang. Yet, her cover of Robert 
Johnson’s Come On In My 
Kitchen — aided by the tasteful 
guitar of Vince Halfhide — is 
one of the disc’s highlights. 
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DESOLATION RAG 
Features 15 original tracks 
of melt in your mouth 
Acoustic Ragtime, Tangos, 


> Will Cramer and the Sawox 


Bullies of Basin 


: Alberta Tour 
| 2008 


2001 Big Easy Award 
for Best Male Vocalist. 


“Best Male Vocalist” 
2003 The Best of the 
Beat Awards, and the 
2006 OffBeat Awards 


_ Best Latin album for — 
Mardi Gras Mambo 


fA April 4 Calewe 
Sat April 5 Edmonton 
Sun April 6 Athabasca 


They’ve been around the block and 
back again throughout the past 30 
years, Oysterband have. And they’ve 
created quite a stir in the process. 

As Colin Irwin noted in The Rough 
Guide To World Music: “‘They’ve 
been instrumental in breaking down 
many of the prejudices against any 
folk-based music in their eternal 
quest for the ultimate English roots 
album. All this and they still fill a 
dance floor in seconds.” 

This most enduring and 
exceptional U.K. roots band is 
about to embark omits first tour of 
Canada in years. Oysterband also 
have a new release — the much- 

-lauded Meet You There. And that 
nice man, Jack Schuller, at Festival 
Distribution has kindly provided 

with six copies to give away. 
n one, all you have to do is 
the following questions 
y and e-mail your answers to 


— DESOLATION RAG~> 


Purchase Download at: 


KERFMUSIC 
www.kerfmusic.com 


Purchase CD at 


ww.bullfrogmusic.com 


FEO Ee 


the wh 
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OYSTERBAND 


MEET YOU THERE 


Put Oysterband in the subject 
line. Don’t forget to include a postal 
mailing address so we can forward 
your prize. And please, put a name 
on your entry. We will not attempt to 
contact “toothfairy” or anyone else 
who fails to include the appropriate 
information. Good luck. 
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Q1: In a recent interview with 
fRoots magazine, Oysterband’s Ian 
Telfer mentioned the band’s most 
memorable gig was in Canada. 
Name that gig. 


Q2: Which Canadian band had 
a hit with an Oysterband song? 


Q3: Which Spirit of the West 
album did members of Oysterband 
play on? 


The answers to the Youssou 
N’Dour Rokku Mi Rokka CDs are: 
Q1: Egypt. Q2: Three. Q3: Alan 
Stivell. 


The winners are: Melanie 
Frank, Dollard des Ormeaux, 
QC; Bill Friedman, Toronto, ON; 
Mary Hietkamp, Tillsonburg, ON; 
Gloria Mitchell, Abbotsford, BC; 
Sue Ursel, Winnipeg, MB; Dawn 
Woolsey, Edmonton, AB. 


Likewise, Blue Sweater, one 
of eight powerful originals, 
speaks loudest of her delicate, 
somewhat eclectic “grand folk” 
style, caressed by Willie P’s 
harmonies and James Stevens’s 
complimentary fiddle playing. 
This release is an exercise in 
subtle colours and music to 
gently carry you through life’s 
many mood swings. A satisfy- 
ing late night finish to any main 
course. 

— By Eric Thom 


Wyckham Porteous 
3 A.M. (Cordova Bay Records) 

Wyckham has been quiet on 
the recording front for quite a 
few years. Well, he has broken 
the silence. Broken — hell, he’s 
smashed it to pieces. Deftly 
produced by the legendary 
Andrew Loog Oldham, 3 A.M. 
is a masterpiece. It flows from 
the melancholy, jangly opening 
chords of the stellar Deep into 
the Water to the last ring out 
of There is Rose in Spanish 
Harlem. 

Song after song, this album 
envelopes you and gently trans- 
ports you away to a world at 3 
A.M., one of the loveliest love 
songs ever written. Wyckham 
always had a way with words. 
In J Will Follow You he searches 
for “a place where we could 
rest — where the water flows 
enough to keep it fresh”. In 
Deep into the Water “salt upon 
my wounds makes me know I 
am alive” Terrific writing. Not a 
bum song on the list. 

Surprisingly though, the song 
that got under my skin on this 
album is Wyckham’s mature 
take on the Beatles’ Please 
Please Me. You have to hear it. 
It amazed me that his achingly 
poignant version brought layers 
of meaning to the song that just 
weren't there when I first sang 
along when I was a kid. 

Wyckham Porteous has 
always done great work, but he 
outshines his past great efforts 
with this lovely, lovely record. 
Buy it — you can thank me later. 

— by les siemieniuk 


Ben Sures 
Field Guide to Loneliness (independent) 

Perverse as it seems, I like 
it when Ben Sures has those 
crushing epiphanies that 
threaten to overwhelm his life. 
Sometimes too damn clever for 
his own good, he can unwind 
into polished singer-songwriter 
mode at the drop of a hat —a 
Western Canadian version of 
Paul Simon’s perennial ‘70s 
New York alienation schtick 
— or often forgettable jaunty 
little throwaway ditties. Peel off 
the veneer of crafted folk singer 
melancholy, however, and you 
get the barely contained horror 
of Martin Sheen drunkenly 
inspecting the mirror in Hanoi. 
Sures may not be smashing the 
glass that winks sternly back 
at him, but he seems pretty 
close on parts of Field Guide 
To Loneliness — lamenting the 
disuse of recently acquired culi- 
nary skills on ‘Til J Learned To 
Cook For You, watching with 
unblinking eyes a man unable 
to move in Man on the Verge, 
mixed feelings about his home- 
town of Winnipeg. That’s Sures 
at his most unguarded, but even 
when he puts off such mordant 
thoughts his craftsmanship and 
musical range is impressive - 
Used to Have a Raygun utilizes 
distorted vocals and slapped 
knees for rhythm, oscillator 
solo in between verses, while a 
very Dylanesque sneer creeps 
through the lacerating Who 
Killed the Last Folk Singer? 

— By Tom Murray 


Reviews 


Twilight Hotel 


Trish Clair-Peck 


Dawson’s Tumble (independent) 

This Protection Island, BC, 
resident hails from just across 
the water in Courtenay on 
Vancouver Island. Dawson's 
Tumble is a collection of tradi- 
tional fiddle tunes and original 
compositions. There’s also a 
cover of Richard Thompson’s 
Fairport classic Farewell 
Farewell. 

Clair-Peck is joined, among 
others, by Rick Scott on dul- 
cimer, Terry Boyle on guitar 
and Paul O’Brien on guitar, 
mandola and bodhran. This is a 
solid recording but not particu- 
larly rootsy. Her background is 
in classical music and many of 
the arrangements lean towards 
that set of influences, such as 
on the stately Night Crossing. 

So this is as much an album 
of violin music as it is a fid- 
dling CD. There’s strong play- 
ing throughout but perhaps not 
the same feel in the fiddling as 
one would get from someone 
with a more traditional music 
background. 

— By Tim Readman 


Twilight Hotel 


Highway Prayer (Independent) 

More of a motel than a hotel, 
really. The kind that sits on the 
outskirts of a big city. You pass 
them by all the time as you 
head into town. Wonder who 
stays at these unkempt hovels 
with derelict swimming pools 
and neon signs half burnt out. 

Have Dave Quanbury and 
Brandy Zdan stolen the stories 


of the tennants, tennants who 
checked in back in ’68 and have 
yet to leave? Who are the Crit- 
ics and the Slumber Queens? 

I like the retro vibe. A mix of 
Tex Mex, rockabilly, cabaret, 
balladry and empathy that 
works particularly well for the 
detail in the music. Wherever 
Colin Linden’s name is listed, 
you know it will be top notch. 
Sideman to the gods, Rich- 
ard Bell gave his last earthly 
performance on this recording. 
He can rest easy knowing that it 
was most worthy of his accents. 

As I believe I mentioned 
when I reviewed their last disc, 
I could listen to Brandy sing 
all day. 

— By Chris Martin 


Susheela Raman 
33 1/3 (XII Bis) 


Susheela Raman has a mag- 
netic persona. She radiates 
sensuality in her direct gaze and 
her introspective voice. Finding 
connections between her In- 
dian origins and her Australian 
youth, her debut album, Salt 
Rain, precipitated the BBC’s 
World Music award for best 
newcomer. 

Working with a veritable atlas 
of musicians from India, Africa 
and Europe, successive albums 
Love Trap and Music for Croc- 
odiles continued to create new 
ground, weaving ancient Car- 
natic songs and chanting with 
western musical treatments. 
That earthy tone supported her 
unique perspectives. 

Raman’s most recent record- 
ing, 33 1/3, is a bit of a side- 
ways step. Having sustained 
some damage to her voice 
through relentless performing, 
she was forced into a period of 
rest, which provided time for 
reflection and listening to mu- 
sic. The idea to record an album 
of cover tunes was appar- 
ently a sudden inspiration, with 
recording beginning in friends’ 
impromptu recording studios 
within weeks of its inception. 

Selected repertoire ranges 
from the folk song Where Did 
You Sleep Last Night to Jimi 
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Hendrix’s Voodoo Chile to Allen 
Toussaint’s Ruler Of My Heart. 
The result is consistent in its 
stripped-down, down-tempo 
sound but it fails to ignite on 
many of the tracks. There is a 
dark intimacy to Raman’s singing 
but there are no revelations here. 

Turning it all inside out 
works best on Throbbing 
Gristle’s Persuasion and Velvet 
Underground’s /’m Set Free 
but Voodoo Chile doesn’t make 
sense without its proclaiming 
rhythmic drive, and Dylan’s 
Like A Rolling Stone merely 
elicited a “Huh?” 

Susheela is well-loved at 
home in Britainand her efforts 
have been well-received there. 
Here, at some distance from 
her persona, and a lot closer to 
some of her selections, we look 
forward to her next album of 
original material. 


— By Lark Clark 


Akron/Family 


Love Is Simple (Young God) 
Akron/Family are odd. Take 
the “/” in the band’s name. 
Does it connote some form 
of hierarchical relationship 
between city and family? Is it 
obscure societal mathematics? 
Does it, in fact, mean anything? 
Perhaps. But I carefully resist 
answering these questions 
because I’m intrigued by the 
“7° and in this case just want to 
continue being intrigued. Ak- 
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ron/Family’s music is similarly 
odd and intriguing, also resist- 
ing easy answers. 

If you know their other releas- 
es, all on Michael Gira’s Young 
God Records, you will be fa- 
miliar with the group’s surpris- 
ing cut-and-paste juxtapositions 
of wildly divergent instruments, 
rhythms and structures within 
any given song. You will love 
the moments of motorik mad- 
ness and guitar shredding. And 
you will know the deep stillness 
that is foundation to everything 
they do. 

Sometimes difficult to 
reconcile all of these things in 
one musical vision, Akron/Fam- 
ily do a better job than most, 
and Love Is Simple is the most 
cohesive expression yet of their 
very individual esthetic. 

Yet still all over the map 
— from the hushed folk 
simplicity of Love, Love, Love 
(Everyone) to the Appalachian 
krautrock of the sprawling Ed 
is a Portal to the tribal chants 
of Lake Song/New Ceremo- 
nial Music for Moms to the 
reincarnation of Rob Quine’s 
guitar heroism on Phenomena. 
Lyrically they explore familiar 
themes — love, universal- 
ity, spirituality: “Some think 
Christ is white, Others think 
he is brown, Some might think 
this isn’t the right sound.” Odd 
and oblique. But ultimately, to 
steal a phrase from the group’s 


website, Akron/Family are re- 
ally just about “four voices ina 
room”. Sing along. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Lindsay Jane 


Lovers Find Reasons (independent) 

It’s not surprising that one of 
Winnipeg’s Lindsay Jane’s first 
triumphs was winning a CKUA 
songwriting contest back in 
1999. It’s the first thing that 
comes through on her sopho- 
more disc, how her songs seem 
so original, fresh, polished and 
inevitable. The second thing 
is how clean and intimate the 
recording, produced by Jaxon 
Haldane, is. 


After you’ ve been charmed by 


Lindsay Jane’s voice, writing 
and playing, you get nailed by 
Tania Elizabeth’s fiddle play- 
ing, Swinging and soulful at the 
same time. Like most superior 
work, the disc seems both so- 
phisticated and charmingly art- 
less. The only thing better than 
Lindsay Jane by herself is her 
with Nathan’s Kerri Latimer on 
Art Norris’s / Ain't No Dancer. 
A lovely disc. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Eric & Simon 
Beaudry 
Le Sort Des Amoureux (Roues et Archets) 

Eric and Simon play in La 
Bottine Souriante and Le Vent 
Du Nord, and have played in 
innumerable other groups be- 
sides. They are both singers and 
guitarists, primarily, although 
Eric also contributes mandolin 
and bouzouki to Le Sort Des 
Amoureux. 

Other players and voices 
are also featured, including 
Francois Marion on bass, 
Simon Marion on mandolin 
and banjo and Patrick Graham 
on percussion. Despite all this 
talent, at first listen I found the 
record a little drab. It didn’t 
grab me as I expected it to do. 
However, repeated listening 
revealed plenty of delights: the 
easy-going groove of the open- 
ing track Dans un bois sombre, 
the dark Le petit soldat that 
harkens back to Eric’s work 


with Norouet, and the hints of 
country, singer-songwriter and 


jazz influences that temper the 


traditional Quebecois sound. 
But the highlight has to be the 
closing track, Toi seule qui as 
su me charmer, an unaccom- 
panied duet between Madame 
Clémence Gagné and Eric. 
Beaudry has previously shown 
himself a sensitive producer of 
the work of older Quebecois 
players (e.g., Edouard Richard) 
and here he adds just a touch of 
his own vocal to highlight the 
richness of Gagné’s singing. 
And if the rest of Le Sort Des 
Amoureux is perhaps not as in- 
spired, it grows on you with time. 
— By Richard Thornley 


The Mahotella 
Queens 


Reign & Shine (Wrasse) 

The Mahotella Queens can 
still do it — get you dancing and 
singing along (in Zulu no less!). 
The trio formed in 1964 and has 
stayed together ever since. 

During their heyday with 
Soweto “groaner”’, Mahlatini, 
they were consistently on top 
of the pop charts in South 
Africa. Their stage shows were 
astonishing, with non-stop cho- 
reography, and their three-part 
harmony and punchy rhythms 
were just plain fun. 

Mahlatini passed away in 
1999, but the Queens are still 
performing and have recorded 
two albums since then. On their 
most recent, Reign & Shine, 
the Queens go in a new yet 
very old direction: a cappella. 
South Africa is teeming with 
a cappella singers — but that 
was never the Queens’ domain. 
Their mbaqanga stylings were 
analogous to Motown or Stax 
in the U.S. — formulaic, yet 
capturing the latest styles to 
perfection. 

On Reign & Shine the Queens 
choose to sing the bulk of their 
self-penned tunes a cappella, 
addressing themes of AIDS, 
crime and morality. When 
they do get together with great 
swinging guitar and percus- 
sion, it kicks as hard as ever. A 


special treat is the addition of 
renowned Malagasy accordi- 
onist Regis Gizavo. As they 
are Queens, he is King of the 
squeezebox. I'd love to know 
who brought them together. 
As one of the Queens’ familiar 
lyrics say, “Do it again! It’s 
nice-nice!” 

Congratulations to the Queens 
for carrying on, and to Wrasse 
Records for spreading the 
sounds around. 

— By Lark Clark 


Billy Manzik 


Billy Manzik (Independent) 

Whether it’s Cara Luft, 
formerly of The Wailin’ Jennys, 
who he’s played with, or Corb 
Lund, there are some amazingly 
sophisticated roots artists com- 
ing out of Alberta these days. 
Thunder Bay’s Billy Manzik, 
who’s working out of Calgary 
now, is another of these world- 
class discoveries. 

He can write songs, sing and 
play, and his band, consisting 
at the moment of Bill Zulak, 
Geoff Hilhorst and Erik Allen, 
is also as good as anything hap- 
pening elsewhere on the planet. 
Check him out now. At the rate 
he’s going, it isn’t going to be 
long before you can’t afford 
him anymore. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Emilie Clepper 
Things May Come (Independent) 

This young Quebec/Texas 
singer-songwriter has soul. 
Rich, full harmonies over 
finger-picked acoustic guitar 
—her sound is reminiscent of 
Crosby, Stills and Nash. But 
Emilie’s biggest influence is her 
father, Texan songwriter Rus- 
sell Clepper. 

Jason is a tribute to her 
deceased brother, Time is a 
philosophical reassurance song, 
and Jack and the Orchids has 
an unusual, haunting chord 
progression and tasteful touches 
of electric guitar, keyboard and 
percussion. 

The CD picks up mid-album. 
The title track is a great driving 
song, Strangers to Misery has 


an aboriginal-esque beat, and 
Free She Will Go has a slightly 
crazed alternative sound. 

Things May Come is a shad- 
owed road with light at the end, 
with all the hard times and hope 
that come along the way. Emilie 
Clepper’s music is true to life, 
true to herself. Touching, real, 
passionate. 

— By Mary Beth Carty 


Widow Maker 


The Awful Truth (independent) 


There are few things more 


joyous than the sound of friends 


getting together to play music 
and that spirit infuses every 
track of Widow Maker’s debut 
disc. 

Of course these (mostly) 
Albertans are no bluegrass 
dilettantes — Jerusalem Ridgers 
Craig Korth (banjo/guitar) and 
Byron Myrhe (fiddle) bring 
their well-honed chops to the 
table to buoy up the skillfully 
twinned vocals of Julie Kerr 
and Will White (the band’s to- 
ken Virginian), while Dale Ulan 
holds down the low end 

The tunes are all originals but 
the sound is as old as the hills, 
especially in the lyrical fixation 
on heart-breakin’, mule-drivin’, 
hog-killin’, and booze-swillin’. 
Despite the considerable musi- 
cal expertise brought to bear, 
The Awful Truth has a breezy, 
laid-back energy that might 
come from being recorded in 
the Korth-Kerr living room 
“with a crackling fire and sleep- 
ing dogs.” 

Hard to believe that the 
excitement this quintet musters 
didn’t keep those dogs wide 
awake and baying along with 
the high lonesome sound. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Tony Turner 


The Lost Sketches (Bon Spirit) 

Ottawa’s Tony Turner has 
been described as a late bloom- 
er; his first CD was released 
in 2002 when he was 49. The 
Lost Sketches is his sophomore 
release. It’s an album that sits 
right in the middle of any defi- 
nition of folk music you care to 


Widow Maker 


subscribe to. A singer-songwrit- 
er with an interest in trains, old 
mining towns, almost-forgotten 
past Ontario natural disasters 
such as 1954’s hurricane Hazel, 
and the First World War. 

A lovely collection of life- 
affirming songs delivered in a 
wonderful, rich baritone voice 
all tied together with produc- 
tion from James Stephens, 
who wraps it all in a care- 
fully chosen wash of assorted 
instruments ranging from the 
mandolin to the wooden flute 
and everything in between, 
including a Wurtlizter. 

All in all, The Lost Sketches is 
a very nice followup to his first 
release, A Matter of Time. And 
as for the late bloomer stuff, 
as always, for us the audience, 
better late than never. 

— By les siemieniuk 


C.R. Avery 


Magic Hour Sailor Songs (Bongo Beat) 
This album from Vancou- 
ver vocalist/folk iconoclast 
C.R. Avery actually contains 
two distinct works of art. The 
recorded portion is an intense 
blast of spoken word and bluesy 
folk-rock, punctuated with the 
plosives of Avery’s ferocious 
mouth percussion. The CD 
booklet doesn’t reprint the lyr- 
ics but is, instead, a standalone 
collection of poetry that takes 
you even farther into Avery’s 
neo-beatnik world of aimless 


wandering, haunted loners and 
snapshots-in-verse. 

He challenges the listener 
right out of the gate with The 
Boxer Who Just Returned From 
London, a punchy rant that lays 
out his poetic esthetic, before 
swinging low into banjo-driven 
quasi-gospel on New Stanzas 


for Amazing Grace, which 


showcases his fierce harmonica 
playing. Tom Waits compari- 
sons are perhaps inevitable, 
but there are strong currents of 
Dylan, Springsteen, Jim Car- 
roll, Rahzel the Human Beat- 
box and dozens of other sonic 
homonyms that will continue 
to pop out over repeated listens 
— which is the least the album 
deserves. (I hear he kicks ass 
live too.) 

— By Scott Lingley 


Bill Staines 


Old Dogs (Red House) 

Bill Staines is from the old 
school of folksingers. I choose 
to define old school as the ur- 
ban dictionary does: “Anything 
that is from an earlier era and is 
looked upon with high regard 
or respect”. 

He’s the classic American 
troubadour, plying his trade for 
more than 35 years, travelling 
across North America from his 
New England base, singing his 
life-affirming songs. Right up 
front, Old Dogs is yet another 
addition to Mr. Staines’s fine 
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body of unassuming work, which is at least 
26 recordings. Songs about Wyoming, 
Montana, Mississippi, Savannah, and the 
Lone Star Hotel and Café in Texas are 
delivered with his gentle voice and lilting, 
simple style. 

No need for fancy production, just a 
pickin’ and a singin’ with a few friends, in- 
cluding Billy Novick and Guy Van Dueser 
to gently sweeten the mix. 

If you check his schedule on his website, 
he’s booked solid till the end of 2008. No 
wonder — having seen him play, he takes 
you on a gentle journey through his America 
for an evening. Old Dogs does that as well. 
No new tricks really, just a reiteration of 
some good old ones. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Eilen Jewell 


Letters from Sinners & Strangers (Signature Sounds/True North) 

Eerie coincidence: when you rearrange 
the letters of Eilen Jewell’s name you 
come up with Eleni, as in Eleni Mandell, 
the L.A.-based songstress to whom the 
Boston-based Jewell seems the East Coast 
equivalent. 

See if this rings any bells: an unshowy, 
world-weary delivery that nonetheless 
possesses a surprising emotional range; a 
blowzy bar-side lyrical pose; a stripped- 
down backing band that’s part blues, part 
country with just a dash of rockabilly/surf. 
Letters from Sinners & Strangers doesn’t 
seem programmed to showcase Jewell’s 
charms to best advantage — the first few 
tracks sound a little alike — but once you 
reach the more melancholy strum of track 
five, Heartache Boulevard, the singer 
comes out of Mandell’s shadow and as- 
serts something more than the deliberately 
retro feel the album gives off. That sounds 
promising. 

— By Scott Lingley 
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Kate Maki 


On High (Ow Om Records/Unlimited Confusion) 

The fingerprints of musical odd duck 
Howe Gelb are all over the new album 
from Sudbury’s Kate Maki, spiritually as 
well as musically. Giant Sand’s frontman 
chips in distinctive keys, guitar, vocals and 
weirdness, but there’s even something in 
the way Maki sounds so desolate singing 
over her own guitar on Wanted Ads that 
seems haunted by Gelb’s more austere 
moments. 

That’s not to say he crowds out the epon- 
ymous artist — Maki has a flair for terse, 
simple arrangements, plaintive vocals and 
slightly unsettled melodies that stick in the 
mind. With the help of Gelb and her band 
(Dave Draves, Dale Murray and Nathan 
Lawr), Maki puts just the right touches on 
her winsome ditties, as in the cartoony clat- 
ter of Jo Please. Listeners initially drawn in 
by the presence of Gelb will doubtless find 
ample charms to keep luring them back. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Kent McAlister & the Iron 
Choir 


The Way it Rolls (Independent) 

The Way it Rolls offers nine raw and root- 
sy country tracks. Reminiscent of the 60s 
and ’70s-era Marty Robbins, it’s full of rich 
instrumentals packed with loads of twang 
and a smattering of Spanish trumpets. 

McAlister’s unconventional approach to 
traditional country is very refreshing. His 
sound is brash yet conventional, with nicely 
spun storytelling, delivered with a convinc- 
ing and powerful voice. Highlighted by his 
adaption of Leonard Cohen’s Hey That's 
No Way to Say Goodbye where his soulful 
voice puts a roots-based ownership that is 
believable and earnest. 

Other high spots include Circumstantial 
Dues, where McAlister, in his quirky and 
humorous way and quick tempo changes, 
tells how hard it is being him, or the mel- 
ancholic little ditty Old Bandolier about 
heartache and love lost with a Spanish lilt, 
complete with a horn section. The Way it 
Rolls is a fun-filled tumble! 

— By Philip Harries 


Xavier Rudd 


White Moth (Salt X Records/Universal Music) 

I guess if Xavier had been born in my 
time, he’d have lived the hippie ethic. But 
he’s a kid of his time and that means he 
lives in a laid-back, surfer’s world. White 
Moth, his fourth release, is described on his 
website as “a reflection of my journey for 
the past year”. 


A spiritual journey, I take it, as Rudd has 
toured the world and built a devoted fol- 
lowing drawn to this surfer dude’s gentle 
and life-affirming potage of folk, rock and 
world music. 

He sings about his wife, children, environ- 
mental activists, hunger and human rights 
activists, all of whom he refers to as the 
Better People in the lovely opening song on 
the album. He’s also put aboriginal issues 
at the forefront of his work and White Moth 
includes Australian and Canadian aboriginal 
singers contributing to Xavier’s laid back but 
definitely not slacking style. 

White Moth washes over you in a very 
pleasing mix of optimism about overcom- 
ing the crap the world throws at us, deliv- 
ered in a simple, gentle musical mix. 

These past few weeks, I was in need of 
comfort and White Moth became a staple on 
the CD player — and, lo and behold, it did 
comfort me and it did make me feel better. 
Xavier manages to deliver spirituality and 
hope without becoming cloying or annoying. 
What more could you ask from an artist? 

— By les siemieniuk 


Ray Bonneville 


Goin’ By Feel (Red House) 

Transplanted Canadian Ray Bonneville 
offers a fresh platter of his trademark sturdy 
roots-rock, heavily accented with blues 
courtesy his flinty, percussive guitar style. 

If you judge a man by the company he 
keeps, you should know Bonneville has 
harnessed the talents of producer Rob 
Heaney (the McGarrigle Sisters), producer- 
guitarist Gurf Morlix (Lucinda Williams) 
and, on the album’s poignant highlights 
Carry the Fallen and Shy Star, vocalist 
Eliza Gilkyson. 

It’s a varied set but with a purring, tautly 
consistent feel that taps into the same vibe 
as late-period Bob Dylan. That’s probably 


Ray Bonneville 


all the endorsement some listeners are go- 
ing to need right there. 
— By Scott Lingley 


Waters, Winter & Cotton 
Breakin’ It Up, Breakin’ It Down (Epic/Legacy) 

Could you get enough of a lineup this 
rich? Recorded in ’77 — when all three 
players were in their prime, they toured as 
one unit — a natural extension of Johnny 
having produced Muddy’s Hard Again. 

This release, a collection of the best from 
three tour dates (New York, Detroit, Upper 
Darby, PA), has been bandied about for 
years as a bootleg but appears here, given 
the deluxe Legacy treatment that makes the 
most of the sound. 

Muddy’s vocals surmount those of either 
Cotton or Winter as evidenced on classics 
such as Can't Be Satisfied — a song in which 
you hear him bring the band’s volume level 
down so that his vocals can work their mojo. 

Yet Johnny’s starpower and guitar finesse — 
teamed with Cotton’s superharp and support 
from guitarist Bob Margolin, Pinetop Perkins 
and Willie “Big Eyes’ — make this partnership 
work and Breakin’ It Up acts as an important 
document in time for the archives. 

Johnny would go on to dedicate his career 
to the same blues represented here but it is 
the magic of Muddy’s presence that gives 
this disc its due. Even though Waters is 
sharing the stage with two friends, he owns 
the show. 

That the three blues giants are, audibly, 
enjoying one another’s company makes this 
disc a worthwhile purchase alone. 

— By Eric Thom 


Marie Knight 

Let Us Get Together: A Tribute to Rever- 
end Gary Davis 
(MC Records) 

Chances are you don’t know Marie 
Knight. But you should. The one-time duet 
partner of Sister Rosetta Tharpe, she also 
recorded gospel with the Millionaires and 
earned a name for some early R&B. 

Here she sings the praises of Rev. Gary 
Davis — renowned for his homegrown blend 
of ragtime, blues and gospel — and her won- 
derful voice lifts things beyond the usual 
realm of anything spiritual. 

Co-credit on this masterful disc is due 
guitarist, co-producer Larry Campbell, who 
plays a major role with his Davis-like pick- 
ing prowess on mandolin, guitar and violin. 

A full band (with Kim Wilson guesting 
on harp) provides an even greater sense of 
joyous abandon on tracks like / Belong to 
the Band, recalling Ry Cooder’s Depres- 


sion-era best. Yet the heavenly combination 
of Knight’s convincing yet surprisingly 
playful vocals and Campbell’s vibrant ac- 
companiment on acoustic guitar is all that’s 
necessary for complete redemption — the 
title track being a sound example. 

That the human heart can audibly over- 
flow with true joy, without any need to be 
preachy, as on the disc’s premiere cut, A 
Little More Faith, is reason enough to make 
this the album of the year. And amen to that. 

— By Eric Thom 


Le Vent Du Nord 


Dans Les Airs (Borealis) 

Here’s another characteristically buoyant 
collection of Quebecois songs and tunes 
from Le Vent Du Nord, their third since 
2003’s Maudite Moisson! If you’ ve heard 
anything of their earlier work there will be 
few surprises here. Réjean Brunet replaces 
the ebullient Benoit Bourque and contrib- 
utes accordion, bass and piano, and as a 
whole this is perhaps a slightly more upbeat 
collection than the previous Les Amants Du 
Saint-Laurent. But otherwise it is business 
as usual, and a pleasurable business it is. 
Highlights for me include the a cappella Le 
vieux cheval anchored as it is in atypical 
metronomic foot stomps. Also, there’s the 
very French (as in France) waltz Petit réve 
III composed by Olivier Demers, and a 
beautiful set of tunes collectively titled Du 
Labrador a Montmagny. So, while Dans 
Les Airs does not take Le Vent Du Nord 
that far from what they’ve been doing all 
along, it certainly cements their place as 
one of the most consistently enjoyable 
groups on the North American traditional 
music scene. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Ronnie Earl 
Hope Radio (Stony Plain) 


A front-runner for this year’s Top 10 list, 
Ronnie Earl has crafted one of his best 
albums ever in Hope Radio. Concentrating 
on his strengths, this is pure instrumental 
blues, informed by Earl’s passion for jazz 
and fuelled, emotionally, by a release from 
his troubled past. 

Live, the credit for the success of this 
record must be split with Dave Limina, 
whose prowess on piano and B3 organ is 
stupefying, allowing Earl those precious 
nanoseconds to execute every note with 
newfound passion, absolute confidence and 
razor-sharp precision. 

Earl’s tone rules the day across 11 seam- 
less originals but exceptional inroads are 
made with Blues for the West Side, an 


Reviews — 


11-minute opus that wrenches your gut with 
its soulful range and sheer majesty. Wolf 
Dance pays an upbeat tribute to Hubert 
Sumlin, while Kay My Dear — another deli- 
ciously languorous assault — demonstrates 
the subtle power of a taut rhythm section 
that always knows when to rise or fall 
between Earl’s spirited takeoffs. Blues for 
Otis Rush, likewise, serves up a 10-minute 
slow burn of endless gratitude that com- 
mands your total attention. You’ ll not find a 
better way to spend 78 minutes. Promise. 

— By Eric Thom 


Matt Walker 


Low Down (independent) 

You may recall Matt as drummer for Jake 
and the Midnights and David Rotundo’s 
Band. Taking on lead vocals — a rare 
feat for a drummer — adds a growling, 
somewhat Brit-sounding edge to a band, 
comprised of the cream of the Toronto 
blues scene. 

The bad news is that Walker’s a better 
drummer than he is a vocalist. The good news 
is that he’s a crack songwriter and he has, 
through this project, gelled a cast of charac- 
ters around a blues album like few before it; 
it’s a rich and beefy collection of Chicago-de- 
rived songs that do the band proud. 

There are any number of highlights. 
Walkin’ Back to You showcases Doug 
Jenson’s guitar while Walker turns in a solid 
vocal. David Rotundo owns Jimmy Reed’s 
I Dont Go for That, buttressed by Dan 
Dufour’s solid rhythm. Walker’s own Han- 
gin’ Over Bad News is a fine workout with 
tight horns, dual guitar attack (Jenson and 
Schmidt) and Dr. Nick’s commanding harp. 

Musically, this is a muscular entry into the 
blues stadium and an outstanding example of 
just how good these players can be. Credit is 
due to Walker for pulling it all together. 

— By Eric Thom 
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days. 


Vimy Ridge 9 — 12 April 1917 


The widows of New Waterford 

set the sawhorses. 

There were pick axes and shovels and 
lard oil lamps. 

My mom bid on a badge that read: 
‘Siol na fear fearail’.[i] 

I overheard my older sister say, 

‘T will not marry. I will not marry. 

II] not marry; I'll host no auction day. 
O let some good night, let some good 
night fall 

on waving flags and on all of our auc- 
tion days.’ 


The Tottenham Trench at Vimy bore 
out a nation. 


Yeah, but Easter ‘17 took Waterford for 
her Lamb. 

And in July, Dominion Coal 

took 65 more guys. 


So I was raised with fatherless girls 
who cried, 

‘I will not marry. I will not marry. 

I'll not marry; I'll host no auction day. 
O let some good night, let some good 
night fall 

on waving flags and on all of our auc- 
tion days.’ 


In ’40, Hitler saved us all 

from the coal shafts. 

Yeah, but I signed up for another 
reason, too. 

I was 28 and I knew what 


‘Siol na fear fearail’ meant. 

I took Mom’s badge 

to meet the father I never knew. 

I got on my Balmoral cap 

And I shined my shoes. 

And with one last request of Waterford 
town to beg, 

I went down to her mother’s house 

to ask, ‘Dear Clara, won’t you share 
my name?’ 

She smiled sad - 

I knew what she would say. 

‘T will not marry. I will not marry. 

I’1l not marry; I'll host no auction day. 
O let some good night, let some good 
night fall 

on waving flags and on all of our auc- 
tion days.’ 


The Scottish folksinger Dick Gaughan once said that for every thousand songwriters, you needed a thousand interpreters; otherwise, when the writer 


of the song dies, the song dies along with them. Penguin Eggs is determined to cultivate and strengthen interest in the creation of quality folksongs 


by printing inspirational score sheets. This time around, we’ ve included Jon Brooks’s moving Auction Days. It can be found on his wonderful new 


disc, Ours And The Shepherds (www.jonbrooks.ca). Massive thanks to Jon for allowing us to print it here. And, as always, our eternal gratitude to 


John Minter for transcribing the notes and words with the usual grace under pressure. 


Book Review 


Ani DiFranco 


Verses (Seven Stories Press 
ISBN 1583228233 


Reviewed By Evalyn Parry 

After making 20 albums, and in her first 
year of motherhood, Ani DiFranco finally 
decided it was time to make a book. If 
you're already a serious Ani fan, you will 
not find many verses in Verses that you 
haven't already heard performed live in 
concert or on recording. 

But what you will find is a very hand- 
some book, beautifully laid out on lovely 
paper, where a selection of Ani’s spoken- 
word poems take their place alongside song 
lyrics, in addition to a few (presumably 
lesser-known?) shorter poems, all liberally 
illustrated with Ani’s own drawings and 
mixed-media paintings. (Who knew she 
was also such a talented visual artist, in ad- 
dition to everything else?! ?) 

The 95-page volume is divided into two 
sections: part | Coming Up and part I 
Self Evident. As the titles suggest, there’s 
a chronology to the collection. Part I 
encompasses the early years (and some of 
her most iconic work); part II begins with 
a poem about 9/11, which strikes me as 


an apt, if somewhat predicable, choice of 


a moment representing a revelation and a 
coming of age for an artist who is known 


for weaving her personal life, her insight, 
love and outrage together with her love for, 
and rebellion against, her country and all 
that it represents. 

Fierce, urban, unflinching, Ani’s words 
leap off the page, each poem packing a 
well-practiced punch. Her writing is rich, 
smart, irreverent and at times raw; but 
while the book works as a literary expe- 
rience, Verses would never be the way 
I would chose to introduce someone to 
Difranco’s work. 

At the end of the day, this work is meant 
to be heard, her songs meant to be sung, 
her spoken word meant to be spoken. These 
verses read, in Ani’s own words, “like the 
transcript of a testimony”. I found her voice 


and her inimitable inflection resound- 

ing inside my head as I read. The words 
are powerful, but really it’s her words in 
combination with her rhythm and melody, 
the intensity of her voice and ferocity of 
her delivery that has won Ani her legions 
of fans. 

The book ends with an interview between 
Ani and poet, writing teacher and mentor 
Sekou Sundiata. I actually found these last 
five pages to be one of the most refreshing 
elements of the book: it’s a thoughtful con- 
versation between the two compassionate, 
intelligent writers about poetry, politics and 
performance, and it creates a fittingly self- 
reflective ending to the first book published 
by this prolific and influential artist. 


Ani DiFranco 
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Le vaste bagage musical 
des fréres Eric et Simon 
Beaudry remonte loin dans 
le passé traditionnel quebe- 
cois. Pour leur premier 
album en duo, ils mettent 
en lumiere la grande tradi- 
tion des complaintes de 
Saint-Come et des alen- 
tours. Yves Bernard relate 
histoire et ’annote en pied 
de page. 


Les deux fréres ont lancé avant les fétes 
Le sort des amoureux, un premier disque 
qui était fort attendu. Et pour cause, 
puisque Eric fait partie de la Bottine 
souriante, une véritable institution, alors 
que Simon se proméne partout dans le 
monde avec le Vent du Nord, le groupe qui 
tourne présentement le plus a l’extérieur du 
Québec et qui, a ce titre, a pris la reléve de 
la Bottine. Eric s’est fait connaitre avec la 
Galvaude, Noroit, Ni Sarpe ni Branche et 
De Temps Antan, alors que son frérot a ac- 
compagné la troupe de danse les Petits Pas 
Jacadiens, en plus de jouer dans le groupe 
folk Kharma. Et les deux se sont produits 
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Eric & Simon Beaudry 


en duo. Ils incarnent donc une sorte de car- 
refour par lequel passent plusieurs voies de 
la tradition. 

Les deux chantent avec des voix pures et 
graves. C’est a s’y méprendre. «On essayait 
de mélanger notre mére au téléphone avec 
ca», disent-ils en choeur avec le sourire aux 
levres. Une chance que sur disque, Simon 
enregistre plus bas qu’Eric. Sur le plan 
instrumental, les deux jouent de la guitare. 
Eric, de sept ans l’ainé de Simon, a aussi 
développé |’ art de la mandoline et du bou- 
zouki. Le cadet s’y mettra, mais sur disque, 
il se contente pour l’instant de la guitare. 
Et les deux viennent de Saint-Come, la 
«capitale du folklore de Lanaudiére» une 
région qui est une véritable pépiniére pour 
la musique traditionnelle québécoise. 

Deux de leurs grands-peres les ont 
profondément inspirés : Joseph «Ti Bo» 
Beaudry et Jean Morin. Le premier, qu’ils 
n’ont pas connu, fut violoneux. «Il a 
fait partie de la derniére génération des 
violoneux de Saint-Céme», explique Eric. 
«A partir des années 70s, leur répertoire ne 
s’est pas retransmis et c’est l’accordéon qui 
a pris plus de place». Ti Bo était bicheron 
et draveur, avait voyagé jusqu en Alberta 
et rencontré des violoneux de partout, avec 
qui il avait partagé du répertoire. 

De son cété, Jean Morin, le grand-pére 
maternel qui est décédé |’ été dernier, était 


un tres bon chanteur qui a légué pas mal 
de chansons 4 ses petits-fils, dont lune, 
Quand on est géné, est reprise sur l’album, 
en guise de clin d’oeil. A Saint-Céme, qui 
est reconnue pour la chanson, la transmis- 
sion orale est bien souvent une affaire de 
famille et il n’est pas rare de retrouver dans 
chacune d’elle un ou deux grands chan- 
teurs. On n’a qu’a penser aux Marion, aux 
Thériault ou aux Bordeleau qui ont pavé la 
voie a tellement de jeunes musiciens dont 
ceux de la Bottine qui sont souvent passés 
par 1a a leurs premieres années. 

Pour la réalisation de leur premier disque, 
les Beaudry ont fait appel a Marielle 
Marion de qui ils interpretent deux pieces et 
surtout a Clémence Gagné, une octogénaire 
avec qui Eric chante dans un émouvant duo 
a la fin de l'album et de qui les fréres ont 
retenu cing titres : des complaintes et non 
des chansons a répondre comme celles que 
l'on trouve le plus souvent dans les veillées 
familiales de |’ endroit. 

«Le répertoire de Clémence Gagné est 
surtout composé de complaintes et elle 
met tellement d’4me dans sa maniére 
de les interpréter», raconte Eric. Cela a 
permis d’explorer une piste plus rare pour 
des chanteurs de Saint-Céme. «Plusieurs 
groupes comme Hommage aux Ainés ou 
Bacchus ont donné la priorité aux chansons 
a répondre, mais toutes les complaintes 
n’avaient pas encore été exploitées». 

Exception faite d’une piéce instrumen- 
tale, sur Le sort des amoureux, seule la 
chanson du grand-pére Morin n’est pas 
une complainte. Le titre, qui fut trouvé 
dés le début de la création du disque, sert 
de fil conducteur. Les textes doivent donc 
étre tristes, puisque dans les complaintes, 
les histoires d’amour heureux ne sont pas 
légion. Un homme craint la rigueur du coeur 
de sa belle. Un pére refuse d’accorder la 
main de sa fille. Un revenant constate le 
décés de sa fiancée. Un autre emportera 
dans sa tombe le secret de son amour. 

Des histoires d’amour perdu, un récit 
d’infidélité; heureusement que l’histoire se 
termine par un souvenir de tendres amitiés, 
puisqu’en regle générale, les amoureux sont 
vraiment a plaindre. 

Mais les complaintes sont toutes habillées 
de maniére différente. « On voulait mettre 
ca le plus coloré possible et tu n’entends 
pas le méme son d’un bout a l’autre», 
explique Simon. De facture folk, Le sort 
des amoureux révéle en effet plusieurs 
surprises. Dans un bois sombre ouvre sur 
un gai reggae acoustique qui n’est pas 
sans rappeler certaines tonalités des sceurs 
McGarrigle. J’ai fait ! amour a une brune 


ratisse entre folk et art chansonnier avec 
des cordes aérées et beaucoup d’élégance. 
La suivante, du Francais Gérard Delahaye, 
n’est pas traditionnelle et permet une fort 
belle complicité entre violon et cornemuse. 
Quant au reste du menu proposé: toute une 
panoplie d’ambiances diversifiées nous 
font passer de l’americana aux cordes 
ondulantes jusqu’au country pur et dur avec 
dobro, contrebasse, violon et batterie; de l’a 
capella en duo aux piéces rythmées de per- 
cussions du monde; de la chanson d’ origine 
francaise avec violon et violoncelle au plus 
jazzé; de l atmosphérique au reel avec bou- 
zouki. Certains airs se rapprochent méme 
de la musique pop dans ce qu’elle a de plus 
noble et de plus accessible. 

Une douzaine d’invités collaborent. Des 
gens de confiance avec qui Eric et Simon 
travaillent depuis longtemps. Le groupe 
Noroit au grand complet avec Stéphanie 
Lépine au violon, Patrick Graham aux 
percussions et Christopher Layer a la 
cornemuse; le cordiste Simon Riopel de 
Ni Sarpe ni Branche, le violoneux Olivier 
Demers du Vent du Nord, le contrebassiste 
Simon Marion de la Bottine, le chanteur 
Jean-Claude Mirandette des Charbonniers 
de l’Enfer. «On est parti de la cellule de 
la complainte, mais on a donné beaucoup 
de liberté a nos invités. Le résultat nous a 
donné plusieurs grandes surprises et nous 
en sommes trés contents», concluent les 
fréres. Avec raison! 

Le sort des amoureux, d’Eric & Simon 
Beaudry est disponible sur étiquette Roues 
et Archets et distribué par Fusion 111. 
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Tout va bien 


Ray Bonneville est passé 
du cote obscur pour imag- 
iner les sombres récits 

de son nouvel album des 
plus chaleureux, Goin’ By 
Feel. «C’est plus nerveux 
et plus sombre, une sorte 
de départ,» raconte-t-il a 
Roger Levesque. 


Certaines des meilleures musiques le 
sont parce qu’elles charrient le poids de 
l’expérience de leur auteur. Ca vaut pour 
Ray Bonneville, auteur-compositeur-in- 
terpréte généralement associé au blues 
en dépit de l’éventail d’influences qu’il a 
cultivé au cours de sa vie, de ses différen- 
tes carriéres et de ses voyages lointains. 
Ca s’entend sur Goin’ By Feel (Red 
House Records). C’est le plus récent 
(sixiéme) album de l’homme qui passe 
son temps entre Montréal et Austin, TX, 
quand il n’est pas ailleurs, a l’aventure 
avec ses chansons. 

Si certains ont comparé Bonneville a 
J.J. Cale ou Chris Smither, ¢a ne tient pas 
compte de la riche nature dont ses chansons 
sont chargées. Peut-étre que ¢a a quelque 
chose a voir avec le fait qu’il ait été pilote 
de brousse, tout comme ses airs de musique 
sont le reflet d’un personnage ayant eut son 


lot de haut et de bas. 

Si Goin’ By Feel est par moment sub- 
mergé dans les rythmes funky créatifs de 
son batteur préféré, Goeff Arsenault, et 
dans un mix chaleureux du montréalais Rob 
Heaney, Bonneville admet qu’il a tiré la 
plupart des chansons du cété obscur. 

«C’est plus nerveux et plus sombre, un 
sorte de départ par rapport 4a mon album 
précédent. J’ai pris d’autres directions avec 
l’écriture aussi, creusant un peu plus creux 
le coté obscur de la nature humaine». 

Comme Bonneville lui-méme, les per- 
sonnages des chansons ont souvent I’ air 
d’aller quelque part. Ils ont souvent vu 
leurs meilleurs atouts ou leurs meilleures 
chances compromises par des forces plus 
puissantes. 

D’autres fois ces forces primales sont 
placées au centre de I’histoire, comme dans 
Carry The Fallen — «a propos de toutes les 
guerres», explique Bonneville — ou [Am 
The Big Easy, un hymne a la force spiritu- 
elle de la Nouvelle-Orléans, une ville qui 
fut importante pour sa musique. I] demeure 
réticent a donner des explications sur ses 
chansons. 

«A peu prés toutes les facettes de la vie 
peuvent inspirer une chanson, de la lecture 
du journal aux observations que je fais. Je 
ne sais pas vraiment ou elles vont quand 


j écris mais j’ imagine qu’elles tendent a 


étre plus compliquées que la majorité des 
airs blues.» 

Bonneville se remémore que la plus im- 
portante source de musique accessible dans 
son enfance a Montréal dans les années 
1950 était le country et le rock’n’roll qu’il 
absorba passionnément assis devant le gros 
meuble radio familial. Apres une enfance 
en frangais seulement, il n’a pas fréquenté 
l’école anglaise avant |’ adolescence, 
lorsque sa famille déménagea a Boston. 
Apres s’étre initié a la musique folk sur une 
guitare acoustique, les artistes rock’n’roll 
comme Roy Orbison et les Evely Brothers 
lui sont tombés dans | ’oreille. Il sentait le 
besoin de se brancher, et, apres une fugue, 
son pere le persuada de revenir a la maison 
en lui offrant une guitare électrique neuve. 

I] jouait déja dans des groupes de danse 
amateurs mais 11 mit tout ¢a de cdté en 


joignant le corps de marine en 1967. Durant 


une année au Vietnam, il a passé au trav- 
ers dune pile de guitares bon marché, les 
achetant pour 14$ chacune avant qu’elles 
tordent sous l’effet de la chaleur et de 
Vhumidité. 

e retour dans la région de Boston en 1969, 
il recommenga a fréquenter les clubs pour 
écouter les maitres du blues qui passaient 
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par la, des joueurs comme J.B. Hutto, 
Howlin’ Wolf, Muddy Waters et d’ autres. 
Bonneville devint une sorte de nomade au 
cours de la décennie suivante, poursuivant 
son réve de devenir pilote, déménageant 
d’abord au Colorado, puis en Alaska, a 
Seattle, et ensuite en France. 

Si la France était une sorte de détour 
dans sa quéte d’ opportunités, ¢a allait bien 
avec Ses origines francophones, et durant 
un séjour d’un an a Paris il a joué dans la 
plupart des salles de blues, parfois méme 
a différents endroits un méme soir. Le gui- 
tariste a vraiment développé son spectacle 
solo grace a son concert régulier au club 
Memphis Slim, chantant des interprétations 
blues principalement en anglais parce que 
«la langue francaise ne se préte pas aux 
phrasés coulants du blues». 

Quand |’ Amérique du Nord l’attira a 
nouveau, il choisi d’essayer la Nouvelle- 
Orléans, y demeurant de 1983 a 1989. Ce 
fut lune de périodes les plus stimulantes de 
sa Carriere musicale. 

«J’ai écouté tous les joueurs du coin, 
joueurs de piano, section de cuivres. Tu 
descendais Bourbon Street et tu pouvais 
entendre une douzaine de choses différ- 
entes dans l’espace de quelques minutes. 

J assistais au festival de jazz et j’y ai 
méme joué en tant qu’artiste local. J’avais 
les oreilles grandes ouvertes et ce n’est 

qu apres coup que je réalise a quel point ¢a 
m’a influencé, a |’os.» 

Inévitablement, une partie de ces influ- 
ences commencerent a colorer le son de 
Bonneville. 

«Ca a vraiment mis la mélasse dans ma 
musique,» relate Bonneville. «Tout est 
devenu plus coulant et lourd, et j’ai ralenti 
la cadence et pris une attitude languissante 
par rapport aux choses. J’ai aussi appris a 
laisser plus d’espace entre les notes quand 
je le pouvais, et j’ai trouvé une maniére 
d’accoter sur le contretemps du rythme. 

Méme lorsqu’il vivait 4 la Nouvelle-Or- 
léans, il travaillait a temps partiel comme 
instructeur de vol, et voler |’a d’ ailleurs 
mené de Crescent City au Québec rural. 
Mais un dernier vol, effrayant, en 1990, 
l’a convaincu de quitter le travail et de se 
mettre a la musique a temps plein. C’est 
alors qu’il cessa d’étre un interpréte et com- 
menga a travailler ses propres chansons. 

I] entendait d’abord modeler sa propre 
identité sonique. 

Bonneville ne s’est jamais soucié que ga 
musique soit étiquetée. 

«Ce qui m’a attiré vers le blues au début 
c’est que ¢a parlait de la vraie vie et des 
vraies émotions humaines, mais je ne 
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me satisfaisais pas des textes vides de la 
plupart des chansons blues. J’ai toujours eu 
envie de plus de profondeur et j’ai toujours 
admiré les auteurs qui pouvaient écrire des 
textes profonds, utiliser une bonne ryth- 
mique pour faire passer de bons textes.» 

C’est a son retour dans la ville de sa 
naissance, Montréal, qu’il a fait son pre- 
mier album solo, On The Main, en 1992. 
Solid Groundfollowed chez Audiogram en 
1996, avec Gust Of Wind sur Stony Plain, 
récipiendaire d’un Juno. Rough Luck en 
2000 s’est mérité un autre nomination au 
Juno, avant qu’il réenregistre pour Stony 
Plain sur Roll It Down en 2003, produit a 
Nashville et Montréal par Colin Linden. 

«Jaime les histoires sombres. J’ai tou- 
jours voulu voir le beau cété des choses, 
mais vu la dureté de la réalité je préfere les 
themes vrais et plus profonds. Rien de ce 
qui est réel n’est vraiment beau et plaisant, 
tu sais. Parfois c’est poussiéreux et sombre. 
Je ne fais qu’ observer le déroulement de 
histoire.» 


Le Vent du Nord 
Dans les Airs (Boréalis) 

Voila une nouvelle collection de chansons 
et de piéces instrumentales qui s’inscrit 
dans la continuité de l’ceuvre du Vent du 
Nord, leur troisieme depuis Maudite Mois- 
son! (2003). Si vous avez eu la chance 
d’entendre leur matériel précédent, vous 
n aurez pas de surprise. Réjean Brunet 
remplace le bouillant Benoit Bourque a 
laccordéon, et ajoute la basse et le piano. 
Dans l’ensemble c’est peut-étre plus sou- 
levant et enjoué que le précédent album, 
Les Amants du Saint-Laurent. D’un autre 
cdété, c’est le méme bon son, le méme style 
que nous leur connaissons, et on l’apprécie. 


La piece a capella Le vieux cheval est 
un des moments forts de l'album selon 

moi, avec son rythme de pied particulier. 

Il y a aussi Le Petit Réve III, une valse 
d’esprit frangais écrite par Olivier Demers, 
et le magistral pot-pourri Du Labrador a 
Montmagny. En somme, méme si Le Vent 
du Nord ne s’éloigne pas beaucoup de ce 

qu ils ont l’habitude de faire, Dans les Airs 
vient réaffirmer la place du groupe comme 
lun des plus agréables de la scene musicale 
traditionnelle nord-américaine. 

— Par Richard Thornley 


La Tourelle Orkestra 
La Marche aux Vertiges (indépendant) 

Le premier album de ce vigoureux sep- 
tuor est une réussite sur toute la ligne. Leur 
parcours rappelle celui de The Bills — une 
bande de génies de la musique du monde 
qui ont commencé par jouer dans la rue 
pour chanter ensemble et enfin écrire leurs 
propres chansons. Sans frontieres! 

La Marche est une collection de com- 
positions originales — des piéces instru- 
mentales entrainantes et d’irrésistibles 
chants en cheeur aux refrains accrocheurs 
tel : «Maybe you are Juliette, but I’m not 
Romeo!» La trompette et la clarinette 
percent fiérement au-dessus des banjo, 
mandoline, percussions, basse et accordéon 
(pour ne nommer que ceux-la) et le groupe 
chante en quatre langues. Une piéce est 
tirée de la tradition ukrainienne et les influ- 
ences tango et klezmer abondent. J’ai eu 
la chance d’entendre La Tourelle Orkestra 
quand ils ont commencé. Ils ont fait du 
chemin depuis et leur route n’est pas pres 
de s’arréter. 

- Par Mary Beth Carty 


Le Vent du Nord 


gigue a Loulou 


Pascal Gemme 


Je me suis tellement fait demander les partitions pour ces deux piéces de ma composition que j'ai finalement décidé 

se d'accéder aux demandes. La premiere est en I'honneur d'un chat que j'ai _recu comme cadeau de noél et la deuxiéme 
me rappelle de ne plus jamais accepter de garder un félin qui sort tout juste de I'hépital. Deux Jigs en Fa... amusez-vous!!! 
People have been asking me for the music to those compositions for a number of years so here they finally are! The 


+ first one I composed in honor of a lazy cat that I received as a Christmas present and the second one serves me as a remin- 
der never again to accept cat sitting a feline creature that just got out of the hospital. Two jigs in F... have fun!!! 


gigue a Méo 
Pascal Gemme 


http://tradquebec.over-blog.com/ 
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"...this performance takes the blues to 
a new level" ~ Jennifer Ives, Orillia Folk Society 


_ "Chiarelli tears the house down with the — 
Thunder Bay Symphony Orchestra .. | 
she's a fantastic singer, her songs are brilliant sell 
original...this CD is most definitely on my hit list" 


~ Steven Baric, Chronicle Journal 


www. ritachiarelli.com 
Also available from Mad Iris Records: 
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Ask for it in record stores across Canada | _Management: 
or order it from festival distribution | Liz Harvey-Foulds, 
1-800-633-8282 : By the Bay Productions, 
lizharvey1@shaw.ca 


www.ritachiarelli.com eer | 1-807-886-9910 


On Songwriting 
On performing 


THE BEST IN CANADIAN FOLK MUSIC __ }-877-530-4288 toll free | 416-530-4288 
\ MUSIQUE FOLK CANADIENNE A SON MEILLEUR Also available on iTunes® 
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